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(Photograph by Robert Elliot, Hawick) 


The Badminton Magazine 


FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT 
XII.—POLTALLOCH 
BY THE HON. A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY 


Tue Editor has asked me to describe Poltalloch for his series of 
articles on ‘‘ Famous Homes of Sport ”’; and, although it necessarily 
involves my trenching to some extent upon ground already covered 
in my ‘ Autumnsin Argyllshire,” I cannot refuse to furnish a sketch 
of the place I know and love so well. If, as I believe, the great 
charm of sport consists not in plethoric bags, but in variety of occu- 
pation and the opportunity of following every bird and beast of 
chase in its natural environment in beautiful scenery, Poltalloch 
certainly merits a high place among homes of sport. On the broad 
acres of wood and moorland, mountain and bog, which surround the 
beautiful home of the Malcolm family, all kinds of Highland game 
can be found, with the single exception of the capercailzie—and 
even these birds were formerly frequent in Knapdale; but they 
NO. GVI. VOL. xvill.—May 1904 KK 
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did so much damage to the plantations that they were shot down. 
Wild turkeys take their place, a bird quite as handsome, and far 
better for the table. 

Red deer are only to be found in the woods of Eriden on Loch 
Awe side—an outlying part of the property which is now let ; but 
fallow deer and roe abound in the woods round the house, and 
furnish sport for the rifle. Seals frequent the sea lochs with which 
the coast is indented, and may be stalked when basking on the rocky 
islands or promontories. I have myself for some years given up 
shooting at them; but, in spite of the hostile comment of certain 
critics, I am unable to see why the pursuit of a beast of chase so 
wary and difficult to approach, and so destructive of salmon and sea 
trout, should not be legitimately included among Highland sports. 
I confess that I was very proud of my first seal, secured after a 
difficult stalk by a long shot; and, although I now prefer watching 
them and studying their habits and movements, I must reluctantly 
admit that it is not prudent to preserve them in large numbers near 
the mouth of a salmon river. A few hares still survive in spite of 
the Ground Game Act, and rabbits continue to exist in thousands in 
spite of trap, snare, and gun, sportsman, farmer, and keeper. Phea- 
sants are fairly numerous, considering that few tame birds are reared 
by hand, and, with the blackcock, woodcock, and ground game, give 
good sport in the coverts in the winter. Grouse, of course, abound 
on all the hills round the property; and although they are not nearly 
so numerous on the west coast as they are in Perthshire, Aberdeen- 
shire, Forfarshire, and parts of Inverness, they do not get wild nearly 
so soon, and can be shot over dogs even as late as October, when I 
have made quite a decent bag on a fine sunny day with a touch of 
frost in the morning. In an average season thirty brace for two 
guns is considered a good day’s sport; but I have occasionally known 
forty-eight to fifty brace killed. When I first knew the property, all 
the ground was in hand except two or three outlying estates on Loch 
Awe side; and two or even three parties used to be sent out from 
the house during the early part of the season. The hills are not 
very high or steep, but the walking is pretty hard, as there are no 
great rolling plains like the tops of the Perthshire and Ross moun- 
tains here, but broken ground everywhere, with plenty of ups and 
downs. An old scrap-book on the corridor table contains a series 
of the inimitable pen-and-ink sketches of the late General Hope 
Crealock, dated 1867. In the first, headed ‘‘ Morning,” he depicts 
himself starting, brisk and sprucely got up, on the Twelfth of August, 
‘approximate weight 12 st. 3lb.””. The second shows him on his 
back with his legs in the air, shooting at three birds, one of which 
is falling—with the legend ‘‘ The ups and downs of life.” The next 
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shows him sitting ‘‘admiring the scenery—a fatal sign.” In the 
fourth he is seen stretched at full length on the heather; and the 
last, on black-edged paper, shows him hobbling home, bent and 
dishevelled, with the aid of a stick. ‘*‘ My personal appearance on 
the night of the Twelfth, after ten hours at the grouse. Approxi- 
mate weight, 3 stone.” 

Systematic driving on ascientific scale has never been practised 
on the Poltalloch moors; but the moss, a flat stretch of heathery 
peat bog some 4,000 to 5,000 acres in extent, between the house and 
the Crinan Canal, has always been driven once or twice towards the 
end of the season. These drives used to be of a very primitive 


POLTALLOCH TERRIERS 


(Photograph by Robert Elliot, Hawick) 


character, a sort of holiday when a few of the stablemen and 
gardeners would join with the keepers in walking the ground 
towards the guns. The mystery of “ flanking” was unknown and 
disregarded, and whenever a covey got up the whole line of beaters 
used to halt, and shout as long as the birds were in sight. Needless 
to say, under the circumstances, the bag was never large—thirty to 
forty brace for five or six guns posted rather at haphazard, and some 
of them inexperienced in shooting at driven grouse. On one of these 
occasions I remember seeing my late brother-in-law, afterwards 
Lord Malcolm, bleeding from a pellet which had gone through his 
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nose, and remember the good nature with which he concealed the 
fact that he had been hit, for fear of annoying his next-door neigh- 
bour who was responsible for the accident. Last year, thanks to 
the good management of Young, the head keeper, the drive over 
the ground on the 2nd of September produced the respectable total 
of 156 brace of grouse, 5 brace of blackgame,.and g various—a very 
good bag indeed for the West Coast. It used to be a tradition that 
driving on the hills was impossible, and the broken nature of the 
ground in most parts would certainly make it difficult to arrange 
on a large scale; but there are some parts of the hills where im- 
promptu drives of grouse and blackgame have always been practised, 
and here more scientific and systematic methods might probably 
be introduced with success. All experience goes to show that 
wherever driving is introduced it results in increasing the stock of 
birds on the ground. Snipe, duck, and teal are fairly numerous, 
and a good mixed bag can always be obtained by anyone who is 
prepared to work for it, and to be satisfied with moderate results. 
The tourist on his way through the Crinan Canal to Oban, if 
he looks north across the moss, through which the river Add 
meanders to the bay, can see the house about three miles off, stand- 
ing on a hill with a wooded bank behind it. It is a substantial and 
imposing stone building—a masterpiece of Burn, built in 1853 by 
Mr. Neill Malcolm, the uncle of Colonel Malcolm, C.B., the present 
laird. In addition to the many beautiful objects of art, old china, 
glass, ivories, crystals, and enamels collected by Mr. John Malcolm, 
the house contains much that is of special interest to the sportsman 
and naturalist. The staircase rises from a noble central hall into a 
corridor some eighty feet long, which is lined with cases containing 
an almost perfect collection of British birds. In a case by itself is 
a magnificent specimen of the great auk, now extinct; and there 
is also an egg of the same bird. Mr. Mitchell has recently handed 
over to Mr. Harold Malcolm, an enthusiastic naturalist, his fine 
collection of palzarctic birds’ eggs, which wants only about twenty- 
seven specimens to make it complete, and these treasures also find 
their place in cabinets in the corridor. The outer hall and the 
passages leading to the smoking-room are hung with trophies of the 
chase. Heads of moose and wapiti from America, of many kinds of 
African antelopes from Somaliland, of ibex and wild goats, of red 
deer from Jura, Scarba, and Achnacarry, and fallow and roe from the 
woods on the property. Lion skins hang over the banisters from 
the upper corridor ; in fact the spoils of many lands are represented, 
for Captain Neill Malcolm, the second son of the present laird, is, 
like his late uncle, Lord Malcolm, a mighty hunter, and, in addition 
to his well-known exploring expedition through Tibet with Major 
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Welby, made an early and successful sporting trip to Somaliland, 
where he is now engaged on special service, and fought and ex- 
plored three years in Uganda, where he acquired black-water fever 
and the D S.O. 

The late Lord Malcolm was well known as one of the finest 
rifle shots of his time, and his stalwart figure (he measured 6 ft. 6 in.) 
was conspicuous at Wimbledon in its early days, towering above his 
fellows of the Scotch eight. Unlike some match-shots, he was as 
good on the hill as at the target; and deer, whether red, fallow, 
or roe, seldom escaped his unerring aim. He was fortunate in 


LUNCH-TIME ON THE MOORS 
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having visited the Western prairies when the buffalo still roved 
over them in countless thousands; and I have heard him relate 
how he got three grizzly bears in one day in the debatable land 
marching between the Sioux and Delaware Indians. The next day 
the sight of a buffalo bleeding from a fresh arrow-wound warned 
him of the proximity of Indians, and he had to clear out to save his 
scalp. 

A Highland place would not be complete without fishing as 
well as shooting, and Poltalloch is fortunate in possessing nearly the 
whole of that excellent little salmon river, the Add, which, with the 
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exception of a few pools up at Minard Castle, runs through the 
property from its source to its outlet. It isa late river; the run of 
salmon does not begin until nearly the end of July, and the fish 
rise most freely in September and October. It rises and falls very 
quickly, the upper reaches fishing best immediately after a flood, 
and the lower pools nearest to the house when the water has run 
down. These latter pools are deep and still, and much sheltered by 
high banks; but, given a strong breeze of wind, they afford good 
sport in any condition of the water, and can be successfully fished 
with quite a small rod, as the banks are clear and it is easy to 
follow the fish anywhere. Personally I dislike being followed about 
by an attendant when fishing, and it is a great charm to me to be 
upon a river where I can do without that usually indispensable 
incumbrance. 

I was fishing the water on October 14 last year, and perhaps 
a short description of my day, which was more than usually suc- 
cessful, will illustrate the capabilities of the river better than mere 
dry statistics. I started from the house in a dogcart at 10.30 with 
one of my nephews, who was bound for the upper water, and my 
son, who was to meet the keeper and pick up a few snipe and odds 
and ends along the banks. The river had been in heavy flood the 
day before, so heavy that I had walked home in despair at two o’clock, 
thinking, erroneously as it turned out, that there was no chance of 
catching a salmon. I was sorry afterwards that I gave up so soon, 
when I heard that the doctor, a keen and skilful fisherman, had got 
two, one weighing over 20 ]b., late in the afternoon. Fish of that 
size are rare in the Add; I can remember only three caught with 
the rod during a period of nearly forty years. 

I began fishing at about eleven o'clock, with a light 14 ft. 
greenheart double-handed trout rod, a fine cast, and a small Silver 
Doctor, as the water was high and rather dark. Just as I com- 
menced I heard the bark of a raven, and the bird of ill-omen 
crossed me to the left; but it certainly did not bring me ill-luck on 
this occasion. The first few pools failed to produce anything, and 
when in about an hour’s time I met the river keeper, George 
McLevin, at Dalnahapaig footbridge, I was empty-handed. He is 
a tall, typical West Highlander, slow of speech, but very keen to 
show sport. He addressed me, as usual, in the third person. 
“Would Mr. Hardy like me to come with him?” I told him to 
look me up again at half-past three—as, although I like catching 
fish by myself, I no longer enjoy carrying them—and then, crossing 
the footbridge, made my way to the next turn, where the river takes 
a bend to the right, just past the small group of cottages from 
which the bridge takes its name. Just here was a deep hole, where 
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on Monday I lost the folding gaff I generally sling on to the strap 
of my bag; it was stolen by a kipper of 841b., which fortunately did 
not escape, but paid the penalty of his misdeeds. I had attempted 
to gaff him at a steep place where the bank is four feet above the 
water, and was obliged to let go of the gaff handle to avoid the risk 
of cutting the cast. Away went the fish, with the hook of the gaff 
bobbing against his nose ; he dropped it into the deepest part of the 
pool, where I could see nothing of it, although I afterwards waded 
along the shallow on the opposite side, as near as I could to the 
place, in the hope of seeing the handle floating straight up. I had 


A BASKET OF SEA TROUT FROM THE ADD 
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a difficult job to land my fish afterwards in that place; but that 
is another story. 

From this point the river describes a horseshoe curve for the 
next half-mile; and although the water may, for convenience of 
description, be divided into three pools—the Laird’s Pool, Dalna- 
hapaig High Bank, and the Wood Pool—I do not think there are 
many yards of the whole reach where I have not at some time or 
another risen a fish. The upper part of the Laird’s Pool was 
hardly touched by the wind—the banks here are high on both sides 
—but, notwithstanding this drawback, there moved my first fish, 
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which I just felt enough to be sure that he would not come again. 
Five minutes afterwards another salmon came at the fly and missed, 
and as it looked as if it had meant business I changed my Silver 
Doctor for a very small Jock Scott—sea-trout size—and the next 
cast was fast in him. Fortunately he showed a tendency to run 
down stream, which I humoured and encouraged, as the nearest 
shelving bank of gravel was at least a hundred yards lower down. 
After one or two strong rushes in the right direction he made an 
abortive attempt to return up stream, and, on my giving him the 
butt pretty hard, jumped clean out of the water, and showed him- 
self a thick kipper of nearly g lb., rather red. This was his last 
serious effort, and I led him down without much more difficulty to 
the shallow, where I stranded him on the gravelly bank, grasped 
his tail, and flung him high and dry on the grass. Less than ten 
minutes afterwards I got another hen fish, almost clean, under the 
high bank at Dalnahapaig, just where a mineral spring, said to 
possess great tonic qualities, pours its iron-stained waters into the 
pool. The Wood Pool—a very productive cast at this time of year— 
furnished a kipper of 12} 1b. just before the keeper rejoined me, 
and I sent him up to the road with the three fish, to stop the trap, 
and say that I was following. I got one more quite clean-run fish 
of 61b. before I walked up to the road, but saw nothing else, except 
a large red kipper which jumped over my line without any intention 
of taking the fly. As I was landing my fourth fish by the wood I 
heard a shot, and a fine lot of old blackcocks streamed over my 
head, well in shot if only I had had a gun. My son had attempted 
a stalk, but had not succeeded in getting near enough to secure one 
of the tough and wary old customers. However, he had not done 
badly, considering there was too much water on the snipe bog, as he 
had picked up in the course of his walk five snipe, five partridges, a 
duck, two golden-eyes, an old cock pheasant, and a rabbit, and 
might also have got a good many grouse if he had been shooting at 
them. 

The river used to be very good for sea-trout as well as salmon, 
and in most years I should have expected to have had a good 
sprinkling of bright fellows of one to two pounds in addition to my 
salmon. Last year, for some reason, trout were very scarce in the 
river, and I could hardly rise any. My bag of four salmon in as 
many hours was an exceptionally good result, but by no means a 
record. I had caught one on the previous Friday, three on Satur- 
day, and one on Monday, under much less favourable conditions of 
water and sky; and two days later, when the pool was in perfect 
order after a very heavy flood, I succeeded in landing nine, of the 
aggregate weight of 661b., the largest 10} lb. When the water is 
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all in order there is plenty of room for three rods to fish at the 
same time without interfering with one another. The fish rise 
more freely in the late part of the season than in August, but they 
are not so satisfactory to catch as at that time of year, when every 
salmon is in perfect condition. There are also plenty of lochs on 
the property, many of them abounding in trout, but none of these 
are very near the house. One beautiful loch near Bellanoch Brae, 
nearly two miles long, contains very fine trout, averaging about two 
pounds in weight, very game and as pink as a salmon; but there is 
no loch to which sea-trout can gain access. 


ON THE ROAD TO DUNTROON 


(Photograph by Robert Elliot, Hawick) 


The sea also gives excellent sport. I know of no pleasanter 
way of spending a warm evening in early autumn than a row to the 
rocky islands near the narrow strait which divides them from the 
mainland at Craiginch Point, and there fishing with a white fly in the 
tideway. The tide at this spot runs more than seven knots an hour, 
and the clear water boils and seethes like a millrace. Now and 
again the surface is alive with leaping saithe; the gulls and terns 
are busy above, and perhaps a feeding seal pops up his head from 
below, while over Jura in the west the setting sun floods the 
heavens with gold and purple: afterwards there is the delight of 
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the row back in the moonlight to the landing-place on the rock 
where Duntroon, the oldest inhabited castle in Scotland, stands 
up black against the sky. Again, I have had many a delightful 
day dredging for marine curiosities in lovely Loch Craiginch and 
lunching on Eijl-an-righ or Macascan. Different strange sea 
creatures come to the surface at every draught—brittle stars, sun 
stars, feather stars, sea rushes, and every variety of shell fish and 
crustacean. Poltalloch is also an excellent centre for yachting 
expeditions, but much enjoyment can be had with only small craft 
and without going far afield. 

Colonel Malcolm is justly proud of his kennel, and is fortunate 
in having a keeper who loves and understands his dogs, and breaks 
them and keeps them in order without unnecessary use of the whip. 
The pointers are free rangers, but steady as rocks when they find 
birds. The retrievers are good, though perhaps the most distinctive 
strain in the kennel is the famous breed of small white terriers—the 
pride of the show bench, but also the terror of the hill fox, the 
otter, and the badger. I shall never forget the indignation of 
Young, the keeper, when they were shown in London, and one of 
the judges admired their appearance, but stigmatised them as 
“‘ baby-faced,”’ and suggested that they were too soft for work. 
“Could ony pairson obleege me with a cat?’ was his comment in 
his broad Ayrshire brogue. Well might he resent the imputation 
on the courage and strength of his game little favourites. In 1902 
they bolted and killed in the home cairns twenty-eight foxes and 
four otters, and in ten years they have accounted for an aggregate 
number of over 500 foxes. Young described to me one famous occa- 
sion (last year) when the pack drew a cairn in which were a vixen 
and seven cubs, and Ruaridh, then only a puppy of ten months old, 
tackled the vixen. The fight lasted for four hours, and the keepers 
eventually had to move a large stone, disclosing to view the little 
fellow locked jaw to jaw with the vixen in a death grip, in a place 
where only one could get in at a time, and the rest baying round 
with foaming jaws and glaring eyes. The wise old leader of the 
pack, Doichoil, disappeared one night and was never found ; prob- 
ably he got into some cairn or hole whence there was no means 
of returning, but I prefer to dream that, like Barbarossa, he only 
sleeps in some enchanted cavern, to return to his comrades in the 
hour of need. 

I must not omit to notice the famous breed of Highland 
cattle, so well known through all Scotland. It is worth a long 
journey to see these beautiful beasts, far more picturesque than 
park deer, with their long horns and shaggy coats, feeding by the 
shore or wading knee-deep in the shallow bay to get out of reach of 
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the flies. The old bulls, with their broad foreheads and deep 
dewlaps, look formidable beasts, but they are very rarely savage or 
treacherous, and “a little child may lead them.” 

Is there a drawback? Well, it sometimes rains; but in the 
year of grace 1903 people found out that it also sometimes rains 
in other places where there is no compensation for the incon- 
venience, such as a good flood and a run of fresh fish. If even 
Poltalloch can look dull under a leaden sky, with a raging wind 


HIGHLAND CATTLE 
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and a steady downpour, is there any transformation scene like the 
sudden glory when at some time of the day the clouds roll back, the 
sun bursts forth, and the distant hills shine out clear and bright, till 
all nature seems to smile? How soon, too, the roads and paths dry 
up, and how rapidly everyone forgets past misfortunes under the 
stimulating influence of the fresh sea breeze and the glorious 
panorama of mountain, sea, and sky! 
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SOME REMINISCENCES AND SUGGESTIONS 
BY THE HON. R. C. GROSVENOR 


HE who writes on golf in these latter days must be prepared for 
hard knocks; scorn, indignation, ridicule, vituperation will in due 
course be heaped upon him; he is more than likely to discover the 
true inwardness of the old invocation needing but very slight altera- 
tion, ‘‘ Oh that mine enemy had written on golf!’’ As therefore he 
must write without hope, it is the more easy for him to write without 
fear. 

I have decided to write this essay on the subject of golf because 
my mind (much given to the game) has been greatly disturbed of 
late by the opinions common amongst golfing enthusiasts, personally 
known to me, on such questions as the following :— 

(a) The essential qualities of a perfect golfing hole; 

(b) The points or objects to be aimed at in laying out new golf 

links. 
I shall return to the consideration of these vital questions later on, 
but before doing so I may perhaps be allowed to set down a few 
words describing my earliest experiences of the game. 

In the month of September 1867 it was my lot to find myself 
attached to a reading party from Balliol, quartered at St. Andrews, 
under the auspices of the late Professor Jowett. Very shortly after 
my arrival I purchased a complete set of golf clubs of Tom Morris, 
which consisted of the following objects :— 

1. A play club or driver somewhat similar in appearance to the 
recently re-introduced ‘fishing rod” or extra long and 
very flexible driving club. N.B.—The attempted use of 
the above I very soon abandoned. 

. A long spoon somewhat shorter than No. 1. 

. A mid spoon shorter than No. 2. 

. A short spoon, shortest of all. 

. A cleek. 

. An iron. 

. A wooden putter. 
With this very varied assortment of weapons I proceeded every 
afternoon to toil round the links, which at that period appeared to 
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me to consist of a continuous stretch of whins from the second tee 
up to the end hole. I have no doubt that there were open spaces 
dotted about here and there, but I came upon them so seldom that 
I cannot now remember much of their appearance. 

My success under the above conditions was so small that I left 
St. Andrews, after about three weeks’ experience, under the impres- 
sion that golf was a game far above the intelligence and aptitude of 
the ordinary Southerner, and that it could only be played even in 
the North by one who had the good fortune to have his domicile 
perennially at St. Andrews, and also to have been able to conquer 
the difficulties of the driving shot in his very early youth. 

Before I left for the South, however, I became convinced that 
the game was of the very first order and could be played with 
extraordinary skill and certainty, because I several times had the 
opportunity of seeing ‘‘ Young Tommy” at work, and his powers 
appeared to me to be little short of miraculous. There is still graven 
upon my memory a lengthy discussion between the Morrises, father 
and son, as to what club should be used by the younger of them at 
a particular point in the game, and my mind still recalls the position 
of the ball and the look of the spot on which it lay ona rather sharp 
upward slope. The result of the discussion was the taking of the 
short spoon by ‘‘ Young Tommy,” followed by a shot which seemed 
to me to be abnormally long, and was as straight as an arrow for 
the green. 

On my return home my clubs disappeared into a cupboard and 
long remained as objects of amused and rather contemptuous won- 
der to the very few persons who enjoyed the privilege of seeing them, 
until after many years they disappeared from human ken, and 
probably were thrown away by some ruthless hand as useless lum- 
ber. I at any rate used them no more, and took no further interest 
in the royal and ancient game of the Northerners until the year 
1888, when the wave of golfing enthusiasm began to spread over the 
more southerly portion of Great Britain. 

Since that date golf has become one of the chief pastimes of 
game-loving Englishmen all over the world, and I, as one of them, 
have decided to place on record certain views that I still cherish 
concerning the theory and practice of the game, notwithstanding 
the protests of my friends. 

The disease which appears to me to be devastating the golfing 
world at the present moment is one for which I have invented the 
title of ‘‘ swipers’ madness.” 

This disease manifests itself in the theory now (shamelessly) put 
forward by all those infected with the malady, to the effect that 
every hole which is longer from the tee than an iron or cleek shot 
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should be so laid out that the swiper can reach it without let or 
hindrance (save from the tee), either in one full shot with a wooden 
club, or in two full shots, or (very occasionally where the length of 
the ground permits) in three full shots. Under this theory the player 
is never to find his ball in bad or uncertain ground or on a down- 
ward slope, nor is he ever to find a bunker in his way (after the tee 
shot), provided he does not deviate more than a few feet from an 
imaginary line drawn from the tee to the flag in the hole. 

Having thus described the disease, I propose to treat of it under 
three heads :— 

1. Its origin. 

2. Its effects on the laying out of new greens. 

3. The injury which it causes to the true science of the game. 

1. Its origin.—The origin of this disease, which has not become 
epidemic until quite recently, must be looked for, I think, in the 
altered conditions to which the game has been subjected during its 
migration from North to South. In the North, sandy ground and 
sand bunkers used, generally speaking, to be looked upon as 
essentials of the links, and the due avoidance of the bunkers, 
more particularly of those defending the putting greens, as one 
of the chief objects and attractions of the sport. In the South, 
however, the demand for golf links became so great that almost 
every available open space was as soon as possible converted 
into golfing ground, with such natural and artificial hazards as 
the nature of the ground seemed to suggest. In this manner much 
of the finesse of the game was of necessity lost sight of, and 
there grew up a new generation of golfers who knew nothing of 
sand, nor of anything else concerning the game except the heated 
desire which they felt to reach the green in the fewest possible 
number of strokes. Very many of these players were young, and 
being young began to display impatience of any obstacles so 
arranged as to interfere with the swipe, which became their sole 
idea of skill and happiness at golf. 

2. Its effects on the laying out of new greens.—The effects of the 
disease have shown themselves on the most modern greens in two 
ways: first by the delving of a number of diminutive round holes 
dotted about the course, and usually so arranged as not to be 
in a direct line between the tee and the hole, and secondly by 
the partial filling up of all bunkers either naturally defending, 
or constructed for the defence of, particular putting greens, so 
as to leave a narrow space for the swiper to rest on, or pass 
through, in the event of his miscalculating his distance or making 
a shot which, under what I consider to be the proper conditions 
of the game, would have been rightly buried in the bunker. 
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3. The injury which it causes to the true science of the game.—\n 
dealing with the subject of the injury which the disease causes to 
the true science of the game, let me begin by saying that I have 
no wish to decry the merits of the long hitter; “far and sure”’ 
is a golfing motto of everlasting importance, but if used in support 
of long straight hitting with wooden clubs only, it displays, like 
many another proverb or motto, but one side of the truth, and 
it is the other side of golfing truth which appears to me to be 
in danger of neglect. I will put an extreme case, which I admit is 
not very likely to occur, but which I think in a measure represents 
the aspirations of some of those who are incurably afflicted with the 
worst form of the disease. I will assume an eighteen-hole course 
laid out according to the latest theories regarding length and the 
absence of hazirds along the direct line (after the tee shot), and 
I will further assume that a player has attained such skill in long 
straight hitting that he has done the entire round in a record 
number of strokes, using only his driving club and his putter (with 
an allowance of, say, three short holes where he must of necessity 
use an iron club). However astonishing such a display of a certain 
kind of skill might be, I venture emphatically to declare that it 
would be inconsistent with the best interests of the game; and, 
further, that on a golfing green properly laid out it would and should 
be for ever impossible. Judgment in the selection of his clubs for 
each and every shot, and knowledge of how to use them all as 
occasion arises, should be required of a golfer in the front rank, and 
not merely the power of hitting a perfectly full straight shot off 
a perfect lie. 

In practice, of course, all these fine theories as to correct 
distances, etc., utterly fall to the ground, because the play of holes 
at golf is constantly varied by changes in the strength and direction 
of the wind; so that the accurately planned two-shot hole requires, 
against a strong head-wind, two full wooden club shots, with an 
iron approach shot, longer or shorter according to the force of the 
wind ; so also with a following wind two full shots with a wooden 
club would not be required to reach the green. Little harm, there- 
fore, can be done by attempting to lay down rules as to the correct 
measurement of a perfect two-shot or three-shot hole, but the heresy 
of never permitting any hazard or bunker to be placed in a direct 
line for the hole (after the tee shot) is one which ought to be met 
and disposed of once for all, if possible. 

The shot of all shots at golf upon the merits of which I 
want to insist is the lofted approach shot; whether long or short, it 
is of the absolute essence of the game, and every encouragement 
should be given to its successful cultivation. The new theories, 
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however, against which I am protesting, are tending, as I believe, 
towards the gradual elimination of this shot as far as possible, more 
particularly in first-class golf; because the admitted object of the 
recently introduced alterations is to place no hazard, which he 
must get over, between the player and the hole, after the tee shot, 
so that he may be enabled to swipe right up to the green, provided 
he has the skill (or he thinks he has) todo so. Bad and ludicrous 
as this plan appears to me to be even in first-class golf, its worst” 
effects are chiefly visible amongst beginners or learners of the game. 
Their sole object, as things now are, is to learn to swipe; they see 
that the scratch players do it, and, worst of all, praise it as the 
“be all’ and ‘‘end all” of the game; thus they lose all the 
finesse and much of the skill and pleasure of golf, which does, and 
should, in great measure consist in playing every stroke with 
careful judgment and with the right club so as to avoid getting 
into bunkers, and also in learning how to approach the hole 
properly with lofted iron or mashie. 

I will illustrate what I mean by referring to what I have heard 
said regarding the fourteenth hole at Sandwich—called the Suez 
Canal hole. This hole, which is familiar to all aspirants for 
championship honours, whether amateur or professional, is I believe 
about 420 yards distant from the ordinary tee, and is therefore 
within reach, under favourable conditions as to wind, etc., of the full- 
blown swiper in two shots; but it is (or was) defended, first by a 
small sand hole in the middle of the course, and secondly by a very 
dangerous bunker situated at the edge of the green. Now, I have 
been assured by several exponents of modern golf that this is a bad 
hole, because the swiper runs great risks if he attempts to reach the 
green in two shots, and also because of the possibility (even proba- 
bility) that, if he has skill and muscle sufficient to carry on to the 
green with his second shot, he will find his ball in rough grass be- 
yond the green. My answer is that these elements of difficulty 
make the hole one of the very best that can be devised as to length 
and defensive qualities, and that the skill and judgment required to 
secure it in five shots, all perfectly played, make the game doubly 
worth playing by every golfer who is prepared to use his head as well 
as his muscles, and that on no other terms or conditions is the game 
really worth playing at all. 

The time has arrived, I think, when all real lovers of the ancient 
game, as it has been handed down to us, should band themselves to- 
gether against the theories of the new generation of swipers, and should 
insist, among other things, upon the two following vital points :— 
(1) That a certain number of bunkers on every good green should 
be so placed as to compel the player either to play short or else to 
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risk the dangers of the bunker if he fail in his endeavour to get over. 
(2) That as many individual putting greens as possible (within 
reason) should be defended by bunkers the negotiation of which 
cannot be avoided by the player. 

I now come to the consideration of the points to be aimed at in 
laying out new golf links, and in this connection I may perhaps 
insert a few words on golfing holes, perfect and imperfect. The 
subject ought not to be altogether without interest, considering 
the fact that new golf links are constantly being laid out on every 
imaginable variety of ground all over the world. Not so very long 
ago a now flourishing golf club was formed to play on a course 
carved out through an endless stretch of fir woods, and I myself 
once attempted (in North Wales) to reach a green, about the size of 
a large bandana pocket-handkerchief, situated in a wood on a rocky 
hill-side. It is not of such a golfing green as the latter that I pro- 
pose to write, although it is probable that an interesting work might 
be written on the subject of the varieties of ground on which golf 
has been or can be played. 

I will start what I have to say by making an assertion which I 
think is hardly likely to meet with contradiction from those mem- 
bers of the golfing fraternity who have either reached the front rank 
or have played the game for any considerable length of time. I 
assert that the real game of golf can only be played on sandy 
ground, adapted for the purpose, and situated on or near the sea- 
shore. If this proposition be admitted as true, the ground is cleared 
for me, and most of my observations will be found to re‘er to inland 
golfing greens, where the chief difficulties of the laying-out arise 
from the absence of those natural features of sand and sandy 
hazards which form the great attraction of most seaside links, and 
are always found in combination with that short smooth turf so 
dear to the heart of the golfer. 

If this statement of the case be true, there follows or flows from 
it this other one, namely, that all golf on inland greens is a mere 
imitation of the real article, and rather a humble one at that. How 
then can it be made most interesting and be rendered capable of 
deceiving us, as far as may be, during those long periods when we are 
unable to get to the seaside ? 

Our subject cannot, I think, be properly discussed without re- 
ferring to the rubber-cored ball, which during the last two years has 
practically ousted the ‘“‘gutty” ball altogether. Whether we like 
the change or not we must recognise the fact that the new ball has 
come to stay, and so we must take its peculiarities into account and 
endeavour to provide for them, as far as we can, in laying out new 
golf courses, or in altering those that already exist. On soft ground 
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readily affected by wet weather there is not much apparent 
difference between the characteristics of the new ball and those of 
its predecessor ; but on hard ground, where there is scope for getting 
a good run on the ball, the distance which can be covered by a 
good or even a moderate shot with the new ball is much greater 
than was formerly attainable with the old one. It seems to me, 
therefore, that additional length is desirable, where it can be got, if 
the game is to be made as interesting and difficult with the new ball 
as it ought to be. 

The great object to be aimed at on inland greens seems to me 
to be variety, and in the endeavour to attain it all modern up-to-date 
theories about holes being good or bad, perfect or imperfect, accord- 
ing as they can orcannot be reached in two full shots with a wooden 
club from the tee, should be finally abandoned. The modern green 
should provide every kind and length of hole which the nature of 
the ground will admit of (within reason) and in laying out the holes 
much more attention should be given to making all the required 
strokes interesting than to attempting to adapt them (the holes) to 
any preconceived notions as to perfection or imperfection based on 
the modern theories to which I have drawn attention. 

By all means let there be one or more holes in the round which 
can be reached without hindrance, save from the tee, in two first- 
rate full shots with driving club and brassie; but let there also be a 
far greater number which can only be negotiated by skilful selection 
and manipulation of the club with which the approach shot has to 
be made. 

Here let me say a word or two on bunkers of the kind that I 
should like to see so placed as genuinely to defend a fair proportion 
of the putting greens on every modern inland course. These should 
not be made on the plan of a rifle pit, where all the earth that is dug 
out is placed in a heap in front of the pit so as to form a protection 
for the concealed marksman. In making an artificial bunker nearly 
the whole of the earth which has to be dug out should be carted 
away; the bunker should not be too deep, and should be sufficiently 
broad to give the player a chance of retrieving his misfortune to 
some extent by a really well-played shot. 

I have already stated that I think additional length is required 
in laying out new links, in consequence of the extra travelling power 
which the rubber-cored ball possesses. In dealing with this part of 
my subject I know that it will be urged against me that my desire 
for length is directly opposed to what I have written above about 
‘“‘swipers’ madness”; but there is really no force in this objection, 
because I fully appreciate the importance of long straight shots, and 
wish to do all in my power to encourage them, provided always that 
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I am not compelled to listen to the modern jargon about holes being 
bad because the long hitter cannot reach them in two shots without 
the risk of being caught up in bunkers which may be naturally or 
artificially arranged for the very purpose of defending the putting 
green. In laying out a new course length is desirable in order to 
give plenty of scope for the long straight shot, but some at least of 
the holes should be so arranged as to give pause to the long hitter, 
in order that he may be forced to use his head, or take the conse- 
quences of not doing so. I am inclined to go the length of suggest- 
ing that the up-to-date course should have at least one hole, and, if 
possible, two holes, more than 500 yards in length, provided that all 
the three shots which will be required to reach the green can be 
made really interesting, and that the putting green is properly de- 
fended by a bunker. Such a hole (or holes) would give ample scope 
to the very longest hitter, and would give him the additional interest 
of having to play a careful approach shot, and this last shot would, 
I think, tend to show whether the player who made it was a real 
good golfer as opposed to one who had only mastered the art of 
hitting long straight shots with wooden clubs. 

In laying out very long holes it will doubtless occur to the 
minds of some intelligent persons that, as golf is a game played 
for the sake of pleasure and relaxation, it is undesirable to 
arrange such holes in very exposed places, where the trend of the 
ground is uphill, and where the player must face the wind most 
prevalent on the links. I mention these particular considerations 
because my experience has led me to the conclusion that they are 
apt to be overlooked by persons entrusted with the duty of laying 
out new golf links or making alterations in such as already exist. 

I hope that what I have written may induce at least some 
players to hark back a little, and do what they can to encourage 
variety as one of the chief elements of interest on their home greens. 
I shall have succeeded in my efforts beyond my hopes if the minds 
of even a few modern supporters of the game are diverted from the 
mistaken admiration of what are now called “‘ perfect two-shot 
holes”? to the much more important consideration of laying out 
holes at all sorts of distances, provided that they are properly 
defended, and to the cultivation of skill in the approach shot and of 
self-control in deciding how best to reach the hole when the ball has 
come to rest after the tee shot. 

My own golfing days are drawing quickly and surely towards 
their natural and inevitable end, but my enthusiasm for the sport is 
as keen as ever, and this must be my excuse for writing at some 
length on certain points which seem to me to make for its continued 
well-being, in the best sense, in days to come. 
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AVALON BAY, THE SCENE OF THE BEST WHITE SEA BASS FISHING 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE WHITE SEA BASS 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER, LL.D. 


Author of “ Big Game Fishes,” etc. 


Down in the Gulf of California, not far from the mouth of the 
Colorado river, the tide sets into the bays in a small bore, filling 
them very rapidly and running out a long distance. When the tide 
waves come in they are followed by a splendid game fish which the 
not over-observant angler might easily take for a salmon. It weighs 
from eight to one hundred and twenty-five or more pounds, and 
resembles a large salmon, so much so that when the writer stood 
above a great salmon pool on the St. Lawrence some months ago 
he could not divest himself of the idea that the splendid fishes 
darting about were the white sea bass of the Gulf of Cortez, as the 
Gulf of California was originally named. 

The weight of these fishes is here given at one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, but an old fisherman and gaffer who accom- 
panied the writer for many years stated that he had seen them so 
large that they averaged two hundred pounds. The fish abound in 
these waters in vast numbers. An acquaintance of the writer, 
interested in mines in the vicinity, took down some tackle, and, 
standing on the beach, cast into the tide waves as they came in, 
and had what he termed the sport of his life. He was an old 
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salmon fisherman, and he found that the fish were, at least in his 
opinion, far ahead of the salmon in point of gameness and strength, 
and none of those which he landed weighed less than eighty 
pounds. They took the mullet bait at once, and as soon as hooked 
dashed seaward in splendid play, taking yards of line from the 
protesting reel. The angler was obliged to run the fish down the 
beach, often at full speed, to save his tackle; then the splendid 
game would turn and come bounding up the little bay, now 
glistening in the sunlight, now half exposed, fighting hard, striving 
for liberty. For half an hour the struggle continued, then the fish 
came in slowly, protesting at every turn of the reel, to tip the 
scales at eighty pounds. 


TWENTY-EIGHT WHITE SEA BASS TAKEN WITH REEL AND ROD IN THE BAY OF 
AVALON IN ONE DAY—NONE UNDER 50LB. 


The bass was nearly five feet long, dark brown with iridescent 
tints above and silvery below; shaped very much like a salmon, so 
resembling it that the adventurers who have gone down to this part 
of the country have reported salmon-fishing, mistaking the white sea 
bass for it. This fish has been named for Marshal Macdonald, U.S. 
Fish Commissioner, and is known as Macdonald’s white sea bass. 
Despite the splendid sport, few are likely to wander in that direction, 
as the heat is intense, and a long stretch of desert has to be passed 
to reach it. Once there, the accommodation is so poor that even 
the enthusiastic angler would not care to make a long stay. 
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Almost the same fish is found on the entire coast of Southern 
California, coming into the bays, as San Luis, Monterey, and caught 
in numbers at the islands of San Clemente and Santa Catalina. At 
the latter place, owing to the fact that there is a town with daily 
boats, hotels, and all the conveniences for fishing, the sport may be 
enjoyed the most ; but the fish is so peculiar in its coming and going 
that the angler who reads these pages should prepare himself for 
possible disappointment if he makes the trip to these islands in 
search of white sea bass alone. It is true there are other game 
fishes to solace him, and it would be a better plan to approach the 
grounds in a general fishing trip and accept the white sea bass as a 
special dispensation. In a word, it is uncertain, yet some fortunate 
anglers enjoy the sport of sports every year. The writer has never 
known the fish to fail entirely, but they arrive in schools and rarely 
remain in one locality more than two or three days; so it is often 
a matter of luck to find them, and sometimes when found they 
will not bite—a most exasperating situation. One day is recalled 
at Santa Catalina when fishing for black sea bass—the leviathan 
of the waters. It happened that the writer was looking down 
into the blue water, and saw it fairly alive with white sea bass. 
They were all, apparently, over four feet in length, and none under 
forty or fifty pounds. The school was moving slowly north up the 
island, following the undulations of the kelp. There must have 
been thousands of these fishes moving very slowly in a dignified 
manner, dividing at the launch. The writer had a light rod baited 
with a four-inch smelt, and dropped the attractive lure in their 
midst, making it simulate life in the most approved fashion. Being 
very near, every movement of the fish could be seen, and not a fish 
moved toward the bait: they utterly ignored it. This was repeat- 
edly tried without avail; then the bait was replaced by a sardine, 
then three, in the hope to excite them; but it was useless: the bass 
spurned the bait, and as they moved along in columns of scores 
the disappointment was keen. 

Suddenly it occurred to the writer, in one of those inspirations 
that sometimes come, to try flying-fish—a most impossible lure, one 
would think—a fish weighing three or four pounds, and a foot in 
length. Such a bait was all ready, the leader was quickly fastened 
to the line, and with a side swing the flying-fish was sent thirty feet 
away into the very midst of a platoon of giants, which were moving 
slowly with their dorsal fins out of water. As the bait fell with a 
splash the unexpected happened: several bass started quickly, and 
out of the band from some distance behind rushed one which seized 
it and held on like a bulldog, very naturally supposing that good 
fortune had sent a living flying-fish his way. He stopped for a 
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second or two, apparently expecting the fish to struggle, then turned 
it, all on the surface in plain view, pointed it head down as would a 
snake, and with four or five convulsive choking gulps, with expanded 
mouth and gills, swallowed it. The angler then took part in the 
play, shortening the delicate line, and with a heavy sway gave the 
fish the butt. Fishermen whose ears are attuned only to the small 
trout reel or the vibrant tongue of the black bass reel have little 
conception of the sound that rose on the air as the big tuna reel 
spoke. The writer well recalls being able to pick out his individual 
hounds as far as he could hear them when following coyote or lynx 


THE FISHING GROUND AS SEEN FROM PASADINA, COL. 
SANTA CATALINA IN EXTREME RIGHT UPPER CORNER—FIFTY MILES AWAY 


in California: Music’s cry was low and mellow, Chiquita’s long 
and penetrating, and so on. And so with these reels: they seem to 
have an individuality, and when the “ zeee-zeeee” rose on the air 
one’s pulse went up with it, one’s spirits bounded, and all one’s 
senses ran riot. 

The bass had taken one hundred feet, to the barcarole of the 
reel; it was one single blare of sound, the thumb pressing on the 
brake vainly trying to stop it. Fifty, one hundred, two hundred, 
the music still rising and falling, according to the heavy play upon 
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the pad. Then it suddenly stopped and the bass was away, off 
somewhere, and down no one could tell how far, playing and ham- 
mering on the line with sturdy biows telling of a sulking, fighting 
mood. Then the big reel started it, and the line as it rushed around 
cut the water like a knife, making music of another kind. The reel 
ate up the line inch by inch, foot by foot, the brave fish bearing 
away, keeping the line as taut as a guitar string; the rod bent to the 
danger point. Suddenly it came dashing toward the boat, while the 
reel was whirled about, only to stop as the fish rushed away again, 
making everything sing, hum, and groan as the crashcame. Twenty 
feet were lost in this rush, as nothing can stop fifty pounds of ani- 
mation when well started—at least the delicate twenty-one strand 
line could not. Up and down the fish went; now in a splendid 
circle, now coming in to make lateral rushes, trying all the tricks it 
was capable of. The fight continued until the angler’s arms were 
weary. Twenty minutes slipped away, then ten more, and the bass 
was fifty feet off, hammering at the line that was as stiff as a harp 
string. But the end was near; the constant rushing and the work 
of the reel wearied the game, that soon came slowly in, circling the 
boat, now on the surface, its dorsal fin cutting the water, always 
bearing off and presenting a splendid spectacle of power and game 
qualities and that disposition never to give in which appeals so 
strongly to the angler. The gaffer began to finger his weapon, and, 
as the big fish swung into position, reeled to the limit of the long 
wire leader, it stole down and was jerked into the white throat, and 
the bass lifted, still fighting, still game, and held fora moment before 
taken aboard. Hold it up, gaffer, that we may gloat over its beauties, 
guess its weight, and commiserate it! And, giving it its quietus, 
the boatman displays the very king of the tribe, a fish four or more 
feet in length, long, slender, salmon-like, blazing with iridescence, 
the colours, especially about the head, being like those of a humming 
bird, while a tint of old gold pervades its entire coat of scales. Out 
of a thousand, or perhaps two thousand, this was the only bass that 
could be tempted, for though the school was followed no other was 
hooked ; yet they were so near that I could have speared them 
easily enough. 

So much for this picture of the white sea bass. The following 
day possibly they would bite savagely and could be taken, one after 
another, without difficulty. Whimsical, erratic, both words describe 
them. The fish come to the islands in numbers from the south in 
April, sometimes a little earlier, sometimes later, and appear to be 
working up the coast, being taken beyond San Francisco. The 
writer has had his best luck in May; and to illustrate how these 
fishes bite when in the humour, a certain 1st of May may be referred 
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to when in two days he luckily took ten white sea bass, his 
companion also taking five. The accompanying photograph gives a 
very good idea of what, with luck, the angler may expect. On this 
May day the harbour of Avalon was filled with schools of sardines, 
and unexpectedly someone caught a white sea bass, the first of the 
season. The word was quickly passed around, and the writer was 
presently on the ground. The big fish were lying under the sardines, 
the latter rising in every direction, showing that the large game was 
occasionally charging them from below. The rod used was of 
greenheart, two-jointed, about seven and a half feet long, about 
sixteen ounces in weight, the line that known as a No. 15, 


MORNING CATCH OF WHITE SEA BASS BY AUTHOR AND COMPANION 
ALL OVER 50LB. 


very small, not much larger than an eyeglass cord, yet capable of 
sustaining a dead weight of thirty pounds, but so light that a jerk of 
almost any kind would break it. The leader was about three feet 
of piano wire, in two links, connected by brass swivels; the hook a 
7% O’Shaughnessy, to the writer’s mind the best all-round 
hook. These data are interesting to anglers, as the line is what 
some anglers use for four-pound bass on the St. Lawrence, in 
Canada, and was used to give the fish more than fair play. The 
hook was not baited, but lowered among the sardines, which were 
packed so thickly in their terror that a jerk impaled one, and a live 
bait was the result. The sardine rushed about wildly, sank beneath 
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the school, the line tautened suddenly, “ zip-zeeeeeeee!”’ the slight 
boat careening, the reel crying, the reel handle flying around so 
rapidly that it could not be seen, and a bass was hooked. 

Avalon Bay is not more than an eighth of a mile across; the 
bass went nearly half this distance in the first rush, and it had not 
been brought to a stand, the boat just moving off gallantly, when my 
compagnon de voyage shouted, and his reel gave tongue. Being but 
one hundred feet from shore no boatman had been taken, and 
now we were in a dilemma. The first fish was towing the boat 
ahead at a good pace, while the second dashed astern, and a tug 
of war followed, which aroused no little enthusiasm among the 
observers on the wharf and in the boats. But it was a short run. 
The second fish in a violent flurry broke the line and left the field to 
the first victim. The boat was a light skiff, and the fish carried it 
along as though it was being rowed. By this time three other 
boats had hooked bass, and were rushing about in various directions, 
making a most animated scene. A lady nearly ran the writer’s 
boat down, being utterly unable to control her fish, the latter finally 
taking her entirely across the bay. It was landed half an hour later 
on a hand-line, and found to weigh eighty pounds. The writer’s fish 
was brought in in about twenty minutes, and in less than that time 
another was hooked. And so the sport became fast and furious. 
Twenty or more boats were out, and nearly all hooked and landed 
from one to five white sea bass, among which there probably was 
not more than one which tipped the scales at less than fifty pounds, 
that being apparently the minimum and the average, individuals 
running up to eighty pounds. The excitement ran high, and 
boats were seen darting about in every direction, all flat-bottomed 
skiffs, readily towed by the splendid fishes, which succeeded in 
playing havoc with many lines and some rods. How many bass 
were landed this day is not known, but every fisherman had a 
string, and as the bass is a fine table fish the catch had a monetary 
value to the boatmen, to whom the anglers gave the fish. For four 
or five days this sport continued, then suddenly ceased ; the school 
had moved, and the anglers found it several days later at a bay 
known as the Isthmus, fifteen miles up the coast, where rare sport 
was enjoyed from the fine sandy beach, the fish being played up and 
down in water as smooth as glass. 

As with other fishes, the white sea bass, which is the Cynoscion 
nobile of science, varies much in individuals. Some of the large 
specimens are said to be poor game, others are extraordinary 
fighters. One is recalled, taken in a charming bay from which 
lofty cliffs and mountains reached away, that played, or rather 
fought, half an hour, then being taken by the remarkable agility of 
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the boatman, who had all he could do to keep the angler facing the 
game, so fierce and rapid were its rushes in great circles about the 
boat. Perhaps the peculiar feature of this fishing is what might be 
termed the sociability of the fish which come alongside, the writer 
having hooked a fish directly at the boat when reeling in to replenish 
the bait, the great fish suddenly dashing out of the depths to seize 
the remnant of a sardine and dart away, making the reel fairly 
scream. 

Not the least charming feature of the angling is the water 
and the grounds. The bass follow the kelp which lines the shores 
of Santa Catalina, swimming into the undulations, so are caught 
within a few feet of the shore, the boat slowly moving, the angler 
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either trolling or casting. The water is often as smooth as glass, 
and all around the high cliffs of the island reach away, blending into 
slopes of green brush, and so attaining the upper island and its 
peaks, 2,200 feet in air, with the drifting cloud or fog masses 
gleaming like silver. The water is so deep that it is an intense blue 
at the very rocks, and a large ship might almost anywhere strike 
her bowsprit before her keel. It is in the little bays or nooks that 
one may find this splendid fish, now hiding or concealing itself, now 
exposing its charms to all beholders, basking in the sunlight, 
swimming along with its big dorsal and caudal high above the 
surface, as though to challenge the attention which it always 
receives from the angler. 
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On the grounds among the California islands the angler finds 
ideal conditions, soft breezes, clear sunshine, no intense heat, no 
insect pests to make life miserable, and if the bass do not rise to 
the lure there is the yellowtail or something else, and always the 
charm of this region, which Cabrillo, the Spanish explorer, set 
eyes upon and claimed in the name of Spain far back in 1543. Even 
then the white sea bass were biting, and doubtless made an impres- 
sion on the brave followers of Cortez. 
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LADIES WHO GO RACING 
BY ONE OF THEM 


I HAVE been reading your articles about people who go racing with 
a great deal of disappointment and surprise as month after month 
they have come out and you have never had one about Jadies. 
Ladies go so much now that I cannot think why you have said 
nothing about them, especially as some of them really do understand 
a great deal about racing; and as there certainly ought to be some- 
thing, I am writing this in the hope that you will put it in, and so 
make up for the omission. A cousin of mine has a number of 
horses, and though he is young is supposed to be an authority; 
you would know his name quite well if I mentioned it, but I suppose 
I had better not; and I have many other friends among racing men. 

I bet a little, but have the cruellest bad luck; indeed, I began 
with a disappointment though I backed a winner. This was a horse 
at Sandown that General B—— (I must not give any names; I 
think it’s better not to, isn’t it ?) told me was sure to win, and all the 
papers agreed about it: I read them going down. The bookmakers 
began calling out ‘‘ 3 to 1” about it quite at once, and soon after- 
wards 4 to 1, so I determined to have £5 on it, and asked the 
General to do it for me. He said of course he would if I thought it 
worth while, and it certainly seemed to me that it was—why not, 
indeed ?—so he put it on forme. He got 3 to 1, and the horse won 
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easily. Of course I was delighted, and was just wondering how I 
would spend my £15, or whether I would make it more on other 
races, when he brought me, not £15 at all, but £1 13s.6d.! I was 
dreadfully cross, as you may suppose, but he said the bookmaker 
told him it was “3 to 1 on.’’ This seems absurd, for 3 to 1 is 
3 to 1, and three times five are fifteen. However, he said it would 
be impossible to get any more, and I had to put up with it, though 
I must say I do not think it was at all fair, and I should never go 
to that bookmaker again. 

It was being in France one summer that made me understand 
about post entries. A gentleman I met there had a very good horse 
that ran in hurdle races, and some of my party were saying what a 
pity it was it had not been put into a very valuable race at Auteuil, 
but that he could enter it by post the night before if he paid £100, 
I think they said. Well, he did it, and the horse won, I forget how 
much, but am sure it was thousands. This made a great impression 
on me, and I remembered the circumstance. 

Well, my cousin had a very good horse last year, though it was 
only two years old, and at lunch one day at the Carlton, just before 
a Sandown meeting, a man was remarking what a bad lot there were 
in a big race next day. The best of them all, he happened to say, 
was I don’t know how many pounds, but a great many, behind my 
cousin’s horse. At once I saw what ought to be done. Our horse, 
you see, would be sure to win, so I wired to my cousin directly I 
left the place to tell him to make a post entry. I knew my message 
would catch him when he went home to dress for dinner, and there 
is a pillar-box just before his door. It would have been xo trouble 
to him, but he never did it! I looked in the paper next morning to 
read what horses were going to run, but the name was not there, 
and I simply flew at him when I met him next day on the course and 
asked him why he had not done what I suggested. He smiled, 
said he had got the wire, and thanked me for sending, but he 
‘didn’t think it would quite do.” He admitted, too, that his horse 
must have won, and yet he let the chance go! _ I was rather hurt, I 
confess, for I had tried to help him, but some people won’t be 
helped! The General said he did not think it could have been 
done; but I know better, because, as I have told you, I had seen it 
done in Paris. 

It occurs to me that my cousin is sure to see this and may 
be vexed with me for writing it, but I hope the printer will scratch 
out anything he thinks will vex him—I mean, you know, anything 
that he thinks my cousin would not like, because I want to write 
about another time when I tried to be useful and was not appre- 
ciated. My cousin once bought a horse—at least, it was not a horse, 
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it was a mare, quite young-—at a sale by auction. I wanted him to 
buy another, a perfectly sweet little thing with the loveliest head you 
ever saw and dear little legs as thin as a deer’s, so thoroughbred- 
looking, and it actually was sold for £20. I begged Herbert to 
buy it, but he said he “did not like its joints’’—just as if he 
wanted to eat the creature! Well, he gave a lot of money, 1,650 
guineas, for another that was not nearly so pretty, much bigger 
and coarser to look at; and then just think of the difference in 
price! I suppose he liked this one’s joints—it does seem funny, 
doesn’t it? Well — I know I have begun like that before, and I 
don’t believe I ought to, but it seems such an easy way of begin- 
ning—they “ tried” this animal (with the good joints!) ; you know 
how they do it, I dare say; but at any rate my cousin told me, 
when I asked him when she was going to win a race, that he 
was afraid it was ‘‘no use running her for any of her engage- 
ments,” which meant that she was not likely to win. It did 
seem a pity, and I have never been able to make out why he 
seemed so satisfied. He said she was the best-bred mare in 
England, as if that mattered when she could not be engaged 
properly. However, I determined to talk to her trainer about it, 
especially as everybody said he was such a clever man, and perhaps 
he may have been, though he always seems very reluctant to tell 
me what will win races; he is always quite nice and polite, but 
never really swre or able to tell me what I can bet about and win 
without any risk. 

One day I came across him—the trainer, I mean—at Kempton; 
my cousin was not there, but I thought I would really find out, 
and I asked. 

I said, ‘‘ Can’t you win any races for Mr. ——,”—we agreed not 
to mention names—‘ with his expensive mare? You know, of 
course, how well bred she is?” 

Yes, he said he knew, but she was bad, and I was quite dis- 
tressed to hear him speak of her so. 

“‘Can’t she win any race at all?” I asked, and he said, well, 
he supposed she would win a selling plate. You see she was not 
so bad, and my cousin must have misunderstood. I would rather 
he could have won a Cu, which looks so handsome on the side- 
board or on -the table at dinner, but a Plate would at any rate be 
something handsome to look at. There were lots of selling plates 
given constantly, at every meeting, the trainer said, and sometimes 
more than one a day; so the moment I got home I sat down and 
wrote to my cousin to tell him that he could win a plate and to 
ask him to do so. 

Well—I can’t help it, it seems to fit in there, but do please 
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alter it if it ought not to be—do you suppose my letter was any 
good? Nota bit of it! He wrote to say it was very kind of me 
to take so much trouble, but he “did not care to put her in a 
selling race.’” Now, I don’t profess to understand everything about 
racing, but can you imagine anything more absurd! Of course 
I argued with him. I said, “‘ My dear boy, do be reasonable! You 
have a racehorse. You bought it to win races. The only race it 
can win is a selling race, and you won’t let it goand doit! You 
have simply thrown away £1,600 or £1,700 and the cost of the 
creature’s food and things besides.” I do flatter myself that this 
was logical ; but, oh no, he knew better, of course! He smiled, in 
a way he generally does for some reason when I try to advise him, 
and said she was “‘a cheap mare if she never wins a race,”’ which 
he confessed she was not likely to do. Her brother or sister or 
some relation had been doing something remarkable, he told me, 
and when I said that he did not get any share of those winnings he 
only smiled again, and said unfortunately that was so. The end 
of it all is that she is to be ‘‘sent to the paddock,” he says, 
without winning even a selling plate; and she can’t win money by 
galloping round a paddock! 

One thing I do pride myselfon. That is, being observant, and 
I cannot yet understand how it was that this gift made me lose 
money, quite a great deal of money—and Susan was really quite 
nasty about it too, though I lost much more than she did—the 
only time I ever went to Newmarket. We were staying not far off 
and I went over because my cousin had a horse running that day. 
Well, the race before that we went into the paddock, and Susan 
and I were by ourselves, and we thought we would go and see a 
horse saddled; at least, I wanted to, and she didn’t, but she came. 
They saddle them in a sort of stable-place, and so in we went 
where two were being got ready, and one of them had a bottle of 
soda water given to him, which I really did think odd! We par- 
ticularly watched this one because as it was being led on to the 
place a man had said it would be a “blazing favourite,” and pre- 
sently someone came in and said to a gentleman who was looking 
on—there was only this gentleman and the trainer, I suppose it 
must have been, though he was quite a gentleman too, who was 
saddling, and a couple of boys. Well, the man who came in said, 
“Yours is a nice price for people who are fond of odds’’—doing 
something about odds, I forget—and the others did not seem sur- 
prised, but made some remark about supposing so. It was then that 
I suddenly found out what was going on. A little jockey boy came 
into the box. He was going to ride, I could see, and the trainer 
nodded to him and put his hand on his shoulder. 
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“Well, my boy,” he said, “‘ you haven’t got those spurs on? 
That’s all right! Now, mind you get nicely off, and just come 
through with him.” I remember every word because it impressed 
me. ‘I wouldn’t take that whip if I were you. Just sit and hold 
him,” and the trainer took the whip and handed it to one of the other 
boys. 

I wonder whether this strikes you—whether you see anything 
curious here? It struck me, and I simply flew to the Jockey Club 
place to find Herbert. Susan could not make out what possessed 
me, but I told her I had found something out. Luckily my cousin 
was there, and I asked him if I could bet against the favourite ? 

* You can if you like, but I can’t imagine why you should,” he 
said, at least these may not have been his very words, but I always 
think that if you put it like conversation it reads better, and I 
believe, too, that that is just what he did say, but I am not certain 
of the rest. It was something like, ‘‘I never pretend to give any 
advice about betting, but I am really almost inclined to break 
through my rule and say ‘ Don’t do anything of the kind.’ If there 
ever was a certainty in racing I should say it is Lord ——’s 
horse for this race. Why do you think it won’t win? What wise 
man has been telling you it won’t ?” 

Well, I told him that I had a reason and a very strong one; 
and I asked him if I should have to risk more than I could gain. 
I like to put it that way, because I do get a little muddled about the 
odds. He said that I should certainly get more than I risked if the 
favourite was beaten—‘“‘in the extremely improbable event of its 
going down,’ I am almost sure were his very words. I was quite 
determined, and said I wanted to bet £10, and I persuaded Susan 
to bet £2. He went, and came back and said I had 22} to 10 and 
Lady Susan 5 to 2, which meant that I could not lose more than 
£10 and should win more than twice as much, and Lady Susan 
would win £5. 

I am not describing this at all well, because I am not making 
you understand how sure I felt that I had made a discovery ; and I 
shall never forget how surprised I was when I saw the horrid yellow 
jacket in front as soon as I could see anything, and keeping there. 
I did not mind losing the ten pounds so much as the mortification, 
and I was annoyed when Susan said rather nastily that what I had 
found out did not seem to be so very clever after all. 

I wonder whether you have found out what I was guided by? 
My cousin was very curious about it. 

He said, “‘ My dear girl, I should like to know what you were 
going on that time? Who told you that favourite would not 
win?” 
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So I explained. I told him no one had told me anything, but 
I had heard the trainer tell the jockey not to have a whip and not to 
wear spurs, and of course I knew what that meant; the jockey was 
not to try to make the horse win. 

Do you know, my cousin was quite angry! He did not smile 
as he so often does, and said quite rudely, ‘I wish you had told me 
this rubbish ”—he actually said rubbish—‘“ before the race, and I 
would not have let you throw your money away in such idiotic 
fashion.” 

Susan, who had only lost her stupid two pounds, and I had lost 
ten, made a little remark that isn’t worth writing; but my cousin 
went on, really working himself up into quite a passion. 

‘** Here’s a horse belonging to Lord ,” he said, ‘‘ trained by 
Major ——, and ridden by a little boy who would never dream of 
doing wrong if he knew how, and you imagine that it is sent out to 
run for the sake of defrauding the race-going public! Really it is 
too stupid and wicked of you! ”—that is what he said, and I could 
have cried, for I had not thought of anything like this. He went 
on, “‘ What do you suppose would be the good of whip and spurs 
to a boy like that? He had only to sit and hold his horse, and 
win as far as he liked, but if there had been anything to bustle him 
in the race he would almost certainly have made a mess of it if he 
had tried to ride a finish’”’; and a lot more he went on with. But 
I was not in the least convinced. I told him it was no good his 
being angry with me just because I had lost my money, and then I 
got sarcastic. 

**T chance to have been down Piccadilly,” I said, “‘and there 
I have seen shops where they sell whips and spurs. I have been in 
a good many country towns, too, and in every one of them there has 
been a whip shop. I have always understood—but of course I may 
be wrong—that whips and spurs were intended to make horses go. 
If a jockey is deprived of his whip and spurs it means that the horse 
isn’t meant to go, and I think you are very unkind.” 

I was really almost crying, and then he got nice and said, “ All 
right, don’t be a little goose. I didn’t mean to hurt you, but you 
didn’t know what you were implying.” 

His horse ran, and of course I wanted to bet something on that, 
and was disappointed when he said he would not advise me to risk 
it, as there were one or two others that might beat him; but he won, 
quite easily, and just as I was regretting that I had not betted he 
came and said that at the last moment he had put on £5 for me 
and £2 for Lady Susan, so I got £15 and she got £6. 

I wish I could make up my mind what will win the Derby. 
It is so dreadfully confusing to read about it and hear people talk, and 
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those men who advertise in the sporting papers that they will send 
you winners do not keep their promises at all. I tried several and 
spent a quantity of money at the beginning of the year. You know 
I thought that if they all told me the same horses for the Lincolnshire 
Handicap and the Grand National Steeplechase they would very 
likely be right, but they all wrote that different horses would win, 
the four men I sent money to, and they were all wrong, so what ?s 
one to do? I wonder if you think one of the French horses will 
win? I was so sorry for poor Vinicius last year coming so far only 
to be beaten, and I thought it would have been a graceful act if they 
had let him try again in the Oaks the day after. I know that the 
Oaks is almost always run for by mares, but sometimes they let 
mares run in the Derby, and they might have made an exception 
the other way just for once out of courtesy to a foreigner. 

I do hope you will like this and have it printed. It has been 
much more trouble to write than I thought, though I knew what 
I wanted to say, and I think there ought to be something about 
ladies who go racing because you know all the tuhabitants of the 
racing world are not men, and women do understand a little about it. 


[ NotE.—It was impossible for a soft-hearted Editor to refuse the lady’s earnest 
request, but her ideas of racing seem to constitute a remarkable instance of the ‘little 
knowledge’’ which is rightly declared to be such a ** dangerous thing.’’—-Ep.] 
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TWO RUFFS AND A REEVE 


BY HERBERT HELME 
Illustrated by Henrik Grénvold 


In the Professor’s vast collection of bird-skins there were none 
more prized and handled by savants than those of two remarkable 
ruffs. Indirectly they came into his possession as the outcome of 
a pretty argument a few years ago between him and a mere Bird- 
lover. The point in dispute was whether the birds, ruffs (and 
reeves), derived their names from the frills—often spoken of as 
*“* Elizabethan ’’—or the frills from the birds. 

The Bird-lover mildly argued that as the ruff was in existence 
long before frills, farthingales, and such things were thought of, the 
name “ ruff” was derived from the bird; the Professor, on the con- 
trary, proved to his own entire satisfaction by English, French, Dutch, 
and Armoric quotations, that ladies’ ornaments gave the birds their 
appellation, and he even, somewhat disingenuously, dragged in the 
sandpiper of Aristotle, B.c. 365, to support his theory. 

Meanwhile, Rex and Max, ruffs, neither knew, nor, had they 
known, would they have cared for any such argument. They did 
not even know that they were ruffs. What Rex, for one, did realise 
was, that he was a very handsome bird, that he richly enjoyed life 
and its good things as a plump, well-fed, cock-of-the-walk-and-plain 
ruff should. 

Rex and Max were compeers, now in the glory of their third 
year. It was just two years and eleven months since Rex had 
emerged from the egg—one of a clutch of four, laid in a tump of 
dry, coarse grass in a marsh in Holland. The egg, like its fellows, 
was of light green, streaked and splashed with clove-coloured bars 
and spots; but it was rather longer than the other three, a matter 
of no surprise when Rex’s extra long bill and legs came to light, 
for they obviously required more tucking-up space in their egg-shell 
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cot than those of his fellow nestlings. Rex was, in fact, a very 
fascinating, precocious youngster, not unlike our pheasant chicks, 
with soft fawn-coloured down, but more spotted than they, and 
more knowing in appearance, because of his longer bill being cor- 
rectly balanced by a pair of inordinately long yellow legs. Rex, 
under his mother’s care, grew fast and strong, and by the end of 
his first year was a sleek, gay, pugnacious bird, and much sought 
after by ruffs and reeves. 

It was in the spring of this second year that Rex developed 


REX, A VERY FASCINATING, PRECOCIOUS YOUNGSTER 


dandyism. He was surprised and, at first, rather alarmed to find 
the short feathers round his face falling off. In lieu of baldness 
came hard little knots or caruncles, diminutive armour plates, 
though he had yet to learn the use of them. Somehow he felt 
proud of them, much as a young man does of his budding 
moustache. Then, too, from the back of our youngster’s neck, 
behind the ears, grew two tufts of stiff rufous feathers, rich in 
colour, barred with handsome black stripes, which Rex delighted to 
raise in cock-ear, preening fashion, making himself look quite for- 
midable. But, greatest wonder and pride of all this sudden change, 
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was the ruff or frill which quickly grew from below the throat 
right down to the waist. 

Rex noticed that all the male birds now grew ruffs, each 
differing somewhat in colour and marking, though mostly of a 
chestnut hue, so our dandy was very proud of his as being unique— 
for it was pure white, just flecked with golden bay at the top, and 
handsomely burnished and marbled, more profusely on the lowest 
feathers. The quills were most obligingly supple, and would bend 
themselves to any shape Rex chose to give them. In truth, he was 
not backward in displaying his fine feathers ; least of all when Max, 
his compeer, was anywhere near him, for he, too, seemed equally 
proud of his new adornments—a dark black chestnut ruff, broadly 
marked with white stripes, and ear tufts of a soft cream colour. 

But Rufina, a reeve, sleek and velvety of feather, of ashen 
russet hue, comeliest of her sex, of equal age with Rex and Max, 
made no change in her adornments; nor did her fellow reeves 
change theirs. 

The whole of the first fifteen months of existence was a wonder- 
ment to Rex and Max, for, before the summer was over, ruffs, tufts, 
and caruncles disappeared as quickly as they had come, so that the 
birds were again in sober dress. 

But before their adornments had gone, Rex had found out the 
use of them. Somehow, in the spring, he could not help fighting 
with the males, and the ruff and caruncles warded off the blows 
famously, so that, after all, their mimic encounters—at least this 
season—were not very serious in results tc him or tc others. Con- 
tentedly Rex and the numerous comrades who had come on migra- 
tion from their winter haunts in Cape Colony passed the summer 
in Holland, flying over the low swamps and dykes and getting fat 
upon the insects and molluscs which abound there, much good 
fellowship meanwhile pervading their roving society. But in the 
third year of Rex’s life a great event happened; for, after the usual 
spring migration, the desire of not settling down in Holland, but of 
flying still further west, came upon the little flock of which Rex 
and Max were the leading spirits. Why sudden discontent with 
Holland as their nesting ground arose they knew not; perhaps it 
was because Rex’s ancestors had annually come over to East Anglia 
before the land there had been so drained and its waste and solitary 
places made fertile. Anyhow, one fine moonlight night, when a 
fair north-east wind blew, the little colony mounted up very high in 
the air and steered rapidly for our Eastern coast. There descending, 
they followed the course of a muddy creek, then across a ‘‘ broad,” 
till they lighted upon a spot as suitable—except in extent—as any 
they had left in Holland. 
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All might, perhaps, have been well with them if they had 
pitched upon their new home unnoticed by man. But in former 
days in England a big trade had been done in plump ruffs for the 
tables of the rich; and Sandy, keeper of the decoy hard by, was a 
relic of those days. He was a fowler by instinct, profession, and 
heredity. For three hundred years or more the post at the decoy 
had been held by Sandy’s forbears, a squat, foxy-looking race of 
men, foxy in colouring and in cunning, well versed in birds and in 
all manners of entrapping them. It was many years since Sandy 


RUFFS AND REEVES IN WINTER PLUMAGE IN CAPE COLONY 


had seen or heard ruffs, but the low cry—“ lek-lek-lek ! ’’—of the 
reeves overhead as they passed in the early morning did not escape 
his ears. He knew exactly where he might look for them on the 
morrow, with the certainty of finding their “‘ hill’’—the scene of 
their usual mimic, rarely deadly, fights in the month of May. So 
sure was Sandy of this that he set to work at once to make snares. 
First he cut some score or more of stout pegs of the same colour as 
the peaty ground. Oneend of each of them he pointed, the other he 
split and deftly fitted with horsehair nooses, so that a loop should 
hang over on either side. Then, having given the birds a few days 
to settle, Sandy easily found, as he had expected, their rendezvous. 
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On and around this “ hill”’ he set his snares—many at its base, but 
a few with special care on the crest of the mound; one insidiously 
low beneath a spray of laid bracken, another on the reverse side of 
the cone, a foot or so off, and above the ground. 

The next morning the whole colony of ruffs and reeves, as if 
with one consent, betook themselves to the hillock, intent to see 
or to fight the battles which must ensue. It seemed a matter of 
course that on this particular day many issues would be settled, and 
that certain comely reeves should be won or lost by their would-be 
mates by fair arbitrament of fight. 

Amid these reeves, a little apart from them, comeliest of them 
all, was one Rufina, sleek, of ashen-russet feather, fitting mate for 
any chieftain ruff. Eager and alert of eye she came, for would not 
Rex and Max contend as to which of them should claim her as his 
own? Did she not, in her coy, bird-etiquetted way, love to have it 
so—that the victor should win her in fair fight—that, for her, no 
mere blandishments of colour and plume should decide the choice ? 

So it came about that Rex and Max, long time best of friends, 
now bitterest of foes, love-compelled, faced one another on the 
hillock, intent to fight to a fall (which means disgrace to ruffs) or to 
the death. The little colony gathered round the knoll to gaze upon 
their chieftains, regardless for the nonce of their own lesser frays. 

Splendid the two birds looked in the keen May sunrise light— 
the white, supple form of Rex standing out gallantly against the 
heavier build and dark plumes of his rival. At first, each manceuvred 
for the crest of the hillock; but neither, owing to the vigilance of the 
other, gained it. 

The fight began on a strip of level ground just below the fatal 
hilltop. Crouching half down, with their legs tensely set behind 
them, and with their frills stiff fixed, like shields, sweeping low the 
ground in front, the combatants eyed one another for a few seconds, 
feinted, and then closed, vainly raining rapid blows with their beaks 
(for ruffs scorn to use their claws) on the impenetrable feather 
targets. So they fought for several minutes; then parted, only to 
renew the onslaught in another way. This time it was a sort of 
rapier attack, bill to bill, in foiled attempts to reach the eye or 
brain. Then, if ever, did they experience the value of those hard 
caruncles, off which, as from wire face-guards, the beak blows 
glided harmlessly. 

Rex was the first to realise the hopelessness of this mode of 
attack. Making a quick backward movement, ‘‘ the proud bird 
ruffed his wings wide,’ rushed at Max with open bill, and in it 
dexterously caught the closed one of his rival. There the two birds 
stood locked, swaying like evenly-matched wrestlers, neither of them 
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yielding an inch of ground. Little by little it seemed as if the 
superior weight of Max must prevail. Rex tottered, almost fell; 
then, by a great effort recovering himself, he gripped still tighter 
with his bill. For the first time the struggle veered in his favour, as 
Max writhed from the pain of the grip, grew short-winded, and, in 
his turn, wobbled, breath-spent. Then, with one more mighty 
wrench and push, he was thrown obliquely backwards round the 
apex of the knoll. 

And the heart of Rufina, a reeve, alert of eye, sleek of feather, 
comeliest of her sex, beat high, for she knew that by fair gage of 
battle and bird-law Rex would claim her for his own. 

Strategy and novelty of attack had conquered over weight— 
the prize was won. Then Rex dashed straight for his foe over the 
very top of the hill, bending low beneath a piece of laid bracken so 
as to reach Max’s throat. As he came up from under the bracken 
something tightened under his own throat—madly he struggled to 
free himself; the more he struggled the tighter that something 
clasped him in its vice. The fowler’s insidious noose had done its 
work. Rex, the victor, was a prisoner on his back, gasping for 
breath, quivering, dying. 

Meanwhile Max, knowing he was beaten, but finding that Rex 
did not advance upon him, instantly fluttered round the reverse 
side of the knoll, keeping a little above the ground so as to gauge 
the position To him Rex, lying on his back, presented, of course, 
an easy prey, when—oh, the pity of it !—once again that fatal 
noose, this time of the horsehair craftily set high ! 

Rex and Max, lovely and happy in life’s comradeship, rivals only 
by love’s stress, proud and strenuous to the last, in their deaths 
were not parted; almost side by side they ebbed out their gay 
young lives. 

Then the heart of Rufina, a reeve, limp of feather, loneliest of 
her sex, beat low. Wearily she flew away, and as she passed to 
distant swamp, mirroring her frail form in the mere below, there 
came back to her mates that lingered round the stricken knoll a dim, 
faint cry of “‘lek-lek-lek!”’ the plaintive call and message of her 


solitariness. 
* * * * 


Of little avail was Rufina’s warning note, for when, a few 
hours’ later, Sandy slunk up a backwater ditch in his punt, three 
couples of ruffs and reeves lay snared round about the “hill.” 

““T never seed ruffs with a finer show on than two of them 
birds have,’ muttered Sandy, in fowler’s parlance, as he smoothed 
out their draggled frills. 

That evening a small closed basket found its way by the Great 
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Eastern Railway to London, addressed to Leadenhall Market. 
Inside it was an ill-spelled scrawl, ‘“receved from holand ’’—for 
Sandy, though no scholar, was well aware of penalties under the 
Wild Birds Protection Acts for taking rare birds in his county. 

A dry, suggestive smile passed over the face of the hardened 
market salesman when he opened the basket. Quickly he bettered 
Sandy’s instruction by a new placard in red ink :— 

“Plump Ruffs, consigned direct from Holland, 2s. each. Two 
specimens at 4s. each.” 

And so it chanced that a frequenter of the market alleys in 
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search of rare birds, a genial, stout old gentleman, soft-hatted, with 
large gold-rimmed spectacles, a picture of good humour, saw the 
placard in the shop front. 

‘*Somehow, I beat the Professor,’ chuckled the old man to 
himself, ‘‘ over my wife’s millinery and the reeves; but I will make 
him a present of these ruffs—they will help to remind him of the 
arguinent.” 

This, simply, was how it came about that, in the Professor’s 
vast collection of bird-skins, there were none more prized and 
handled by savants than those of two remarkable ruffs, Rex 
and Max. 
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A SHOOTING TRIP IN RUSSIA 


BY E. MUSGRAVE SYKES 


GREAT was my delight early last year to receive an invitation from 
an old Russian friend to pay him a visit in the country and have a 
couple of days’ shooting on his estate. He lived in a district 
abounding in game, a condition of affairs which I regret to say is in 


many parts of Russia comparatively rare. Year after year one has 
to go further afield in search of sport, and it was no doubt the 
absence of any big town within a very considerable distance of my 
friend’s land, and the consequent happy freedom from the band of 
pseudo-sportsmen which exists in every large town in Russia, that 
was the reason for the quantity to be found in his woods. 

Leaving Moscow at midday, I arrived after a five hours’ journey 
at a wayside station where a troika or three-horsed sleigh was 
awaiting me. Then followed a journey which for discomfort it would 
be hard to beat. The “ break-up” was at hand, and the roads were 
one mass of half-melted snow and mud, fit neither for wheels nor 
runners. For twenty versts (fifteen miles) I was shaken and tossed 
about continuously, the vehicle at times being tilted up at such an 
angle that it did not seem possible to save it from going over. The 
driver appeared oblivious of the danger in which, as it struck me, 
our necks and limbs were constantly being put, and every time I 
remonstrated with him only grinned and answered ‘‘ Nichevo!” 
At last, when I was just beginning to feel that I could stand it no 
longer, we arrived at my friend’s village and pulled up at his house. 


1 Nichevo is one of the most expressive words in the Russian language, and 
can be translated into almost anything. Literally it means ‘ nothing,’’ but here 
“Don't be afraid; it’s all right; there is no danger.” 
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Here all my previous discomforts were quickly forgotten in the warm 
welcome I received. 

Greatly to my disappointment he announced that it was more 
than possible that he would be unable to accompany me on the 
shooting trip, but that, as his forester was free for the next few days, 
he would go with me, and doubtless find me some good sport. 
At that moment the door opened and the forester himself came 
in, a young man of medium height, with a frank open face fringed 
with a downy budding beard, all showing the abounding health with 
which his open-air life had endowed him. After being introduced 
he said that he had come to suggest a short trip after blackcock 
(teteref) that night, if I were not too fatigued. Loud were the 
protests of my hostess against my being dragged off so soon after 
my journey to spend a sleepless night in the open, and it was only 
with great difficulty that I could persuade her that my health was 
quite strong enough to stand the strain about to be put upon it. 
All arrangements were therefore made for us to set off at ten o’clock; 
and, with the warning to be ready punctually, the forester rose and 
left us. 

Here I should like to make a slight digression, in order to say 
that I am not writing in support of the methods of shooting in 
Russia as shown in this article, but am simply describing without in 
any way defending them. Each country has its own recognised prac- 
tices, many of which, not falling in with our ideas of true sport, we 
are inclined severely to condemn. In Russia, at the present time, a 
very warm controversy is going on in sporting circles, and the 
sporting journals are full of letters written in condemnation or 
defence of spring shooting. What will be the outcome of all this 
it is at present impossible to say; but it does seem sad that my lord 
the cock, having decked himself out in his finest and gayest plumage 
to attract his lady love, should be shot down just at the time when 
least of all he is thinking of danger, and love is filling his thoughts 
to the exclusion of all else. 

I must, however, return to my trip. At ten o’clock a typical 
Russian country carriage came round, drawn by two horses, and I be- 
gan to have visions of another terrible shaking. My friends, however, 
assured me that the road was quite good, and I soon found out that 
it was; that is to say, although there was a constant steady shaking 
and an occasional tilt to one side, we were not almost turned 
over every other minute. After an hour’s ride we came to the 
village where we intended to have some supper and pick up one of 
the villagers who was going with us. The house in which we were 
to have tea and bread and cheese was one of the best in the place. 
Many times had I been in the peasants’ houses, and I knew from past 
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experience that the atmosphere inside would be anything but fresh ; 
but here the actual state of things far exceeded my worst anticipa- 
tions. For a moment I was utterly unable to get my breath, and I 
think that it was only the immediate lighting of a cigarette that saved 
me from being violently ill. My two companions did not seem to 
feel any disagreeable effects at all, and soon made themselves com- 
fortable on the benches that formed a half-circle round the room. 
The room itself was about 19 feet by 22 feet, and was dimly lit by 
an old oil-lamp; it was only with great care that I managed to cross 
the floor safely without stepping on anyone. The place seemed 
full of recumbent forms, some lying in the middle of the floor, others 
under the table, two on the top of the stove, while a bundle of dirty 
blankets laid in a corner did duty for the bed for the head of the 
house and his wife. In all there were fourteen living in that room ; 
and, as in winter the peasants’ houses are almost hermetically sealed 
to keep out the cold and frost, you will no longer wonder at the 
atmosphere being almost more than I could stand. 

Within a few minutes tea was served us from the ever-ready 
samovar, and we unpacked our boxes of provisions which the kind- 
ness of my hostess had provided for us. Whether it was the 
atmosphere or the heat, or the dirty cups and saucers and the 
altogether piggish surroundings, I cannot tell; but I could not do 
justice to the food provided, and it was a great effort to swallow a 
few mouthfuls in order to disguise my feelings. 

The peasant who was to show the way told us that it would be 
impossible to go further in our carriage on account of the snow and 
ice, and that we must take an ordinary country sleigh. Chatting, 
drinking tea, and smoking, with frequent excursions on my part to 
the door for a mouthful of fresh air, we passed away the hours till 
2 a.m., when the forester looked at his watch and said it was time 
to be off. As there were now four of us, we had to take a couple of 
sleighs. By this time we were all very sleepy, and we each did our 
best to find a comfortable position in the sleigh where we could get 
a short nap on the way to our destination. We had been perhaps 
half an hour on the road, dragged through water, mud, ice, and snow, 
and I was more than three parts asleep, having found a soft place in 
the sleigh, when suddenly one of the sides gave way and I was pitched 
out into the road. Fortunately at this point we were going over 
snow and not through water, so that I was none the worse for the fall. 

We soon made good the damage with string, and after another 
half-hour’s ride came to an open space where we were to leave the 
horses. Here we soon had a roaring fire going, and sat round it 
warming ourselves and waiting for the dawn to break. At the first 
sign of day we hurried away and took up our positions, each ina 
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little wigwam constructed of fir branches. Previously I had received 
my instructions, and had been shown how to imitate the call of 
the blackcock, and was therefore able to give a very colourable 
imitation of his ‘‘ shoo-wsh-oo” from the cover of my little hut. 
On a pole on one side of the wigwam was stuck an imitation cock, 
while on the other side a second one was placed on the ground. 
The idea was that the coachman and villager who had already gone 
off should make a half-circle, and, moving very slowly and cautiously, 
should insensibly drive the cock in our direction. We were to call 
as hard as we could, and the cock, being of an exceedingly pug- 
nacious turn of mind at this season, would hear the cry, see the 
“‘chuchila”’ or stuffed bird, and immediately fly towards what he 
imagined to be a rival. So intent would he be on closing with his 
foe, that if nothing occurred to disturb him he would come quite up 
to him and peck at him. 

All turned out just as was expected. We all began call- 
ing hard, and soon, in peeping out between the branches of my 
hiding-place, I could see two blackcock getting nearer and nearer 
to my friend’s posts. Then suddenly a puff of smoke, a report, and 
down one came. In this way I had seen four shot, but probably 
owing to the weakness of my call nothing had come my way. 
I was beginning to despair of getting a shot, when a cock evidently 
more confiding than his fellows flew into a tree about thirty paces 
away. It really looked like murder to shoot him sitting on the 
bough, and so I made a movement which frightened him, intending 
to get a shot as he left the tree. But I had altogether omitted from 
my calculations the obstruction caused by my hiding-place. As 
soon as the cock moved, he was of course out of the line of the 
peep-hole I made, and although I fired, I knew the shot had gone 
hopelessly behind him. As is usually the case, not having taken 
advantage of the chance once offered, I did not find another 
opportunity, and not long after we left our posts and made our way 
back to the horses. Altogether five blackcock had been gathered, 
a winged one had got away although badly hit, through my friend 
being cooped up in his tent of firs and unable to go after him at 
once. Having again reached the village we had breakfast, and then 
yoking in our horses we arrived back at home about 11 a.m. On 
the way there they told me about a friend of theirs who was out 
shooting blackcock for the first time. His companions saw his 
hiding-place almost surrounded by cock, and could not understand 
why he did not shoot. On their upbraiding him afterwards, he said 
that he thought they were only crows and magpies ! 

By evening, after a good meal and sound sleep, I felt fit and 
ready again for anything. Arrangements had been made to leave 
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again at 10 p.m. that evening, and the forester was going to take 
me to a place where his men had told him that capercailzie were 
plentiful. The capercailzie, or, as the Russians call it, the “‘glukhar,” 
is considered the most sporting bird they have. This is owing to 
its wary habits and the difficulty one has in approaching the bird. 
He lives in fir woods situated for preference close to marshy land, 
and as a rule far away from any habitation. Early spring when the 
cock is looking for his mate is the time when he is accessible, and 
even then the sportsman has to be up betimes and take the greatest 
care in his approach in order to have a chance of getting a shot at 
him. At 3 a.m. the cock begins calling from his roosting-place in 
some tall fir tree to the hens on the ground below. He starts very 
cautiously and keeps stopping to listen whether any danger is near. 
When he hears nothing to alarm him he breaks into full song, and 
at that moment, lasting perhaps for three or four seconds, he is stone 
deaf. With head thrown forward and upward, neck feathers ruffled, 
and his broad tail spread out, he is a fine sight, that is to say he 
would be if one could see him plainly, but at 3 a.m. in the early 
spring it is still dark, and the difficulty is very often to make out 
enough of his outline to shoot at with any chance of success. His 
song, orrather call, for there is nothing approaching a song in it, is 
very peculiar. His first call resembles the sharp click made by strik- 
ing a stick against a tree, and is repeated three or four times at short 
intervals as follows: ‘‘ Click—click—click, click—click, click—click, 
click, click.” At each interval he listens, and if he hears nothing to 
arouse his suspicions the clicking will grow quicker and quicker and 
will end up in acall which it is impossible to convey by letters. Then 
is the time to rush forward for three or four strides, and again to 
stand absolutely quiet, as just before the last note he regains his 
hearing. If anything disturbs him, however slight, he will become 
absolutely silent for some considerable time, to the inconvenience of 
the shooter, who in his haste has had no leisure to choose 2 position 
to his liking, in which to await the next call. 

It can well be imagined, therefore, how keen I was to bag my 
first glukhar, and ten o’clock found me ready and waiting impatiently 
for the horses. Punctual to the moment they pulled up at the door, 
and, equipped with a large luncheon basket and a camera, I was 
warmly tucked into the forester’s trap, and, amid hearty wishes that 
we should see neither feather nor fur (‘‘ ni pook ni pera,”’ this wish 
being among Russians an essential for encountering good sport), we 
set off on our long twenty miles drive. For the first eight miles the 
going was good, but when we left the main road and struck off 
across country the drive became much more “‘sporting.’’ The night 
was pitch dark, but the horses were wonderful, and whether it was 
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through a snowdrift, across a stream, or down a steep hillside, 
picked their way unerringly, and about 1 a.m. we arrived safely at 
the woodman’s hut where the horses were to be left while we shot. 
After having a cup of tea and some bread and butter we lay down 
on benches for an hour’s sleep. The forester went off at once, but, 
do what I would, sleep would not come, so I got up and talked with 
the woodman about our chances of sport till 2.30, when it was time 
for us to start. A sharp half-hour’s walk, mostly through water 
nearly up to our knees, brought us to a place in which the woodman 
had already heard several glukhar calling. Here we stood perfectly 
still and waited. Five, ten, and fifteen minutes passed, and I was 
just expressing a fear that there might be nothing there, when the 
forester held up his hand in warning, and we heard the first cautious 
waking call of a bird close at hand. Soon we heard a second call 
farther away, and the forester, telling me to follow the woodman and 
do exactly as he did, left us to stalk the second bird. Patiently we 
waited till our game should assure himself that all was right and let 
himself go. 

We had not long to wait, and off dashed the woodman, 
quickly followed by me. Greatly excited though I was, I managed 
to imitate his movements, and soon we were quite close to the tree 
from which the call came. The woodman now stood still and 
motioned for me to join him. I did so, and peered up at the branch 
he pointed to, but could see nothing. I got a few steps nearer, and 
saw what appeared to be the outline of a bird. At his next call I 
lifted my gun and fired. Down through the branches he crashed, 
and I had killed my first glukhar. So long had our first stalk 
taken, that it was already getting quite light, and although we heard 
two other birds calling we were unable to approach near enough for 
a shot. Three times had I heard my friend the forester fire, and 
great therefore was my surprise, when we met, to find him without 
a bird. He told me he was using an old gun belonging to his 
father, having sent his own to be repaired, and that although he got 
quite close to three birds, and, when he fired, heard the shot strike 
their bodies, they all three flew off apparently untouched ! 

Although the Russians use slugs for shooting glukhar, they 
always try to shoot at the bird from behind or the reverse way of 
the feathers, because so thick is the plumage on their neck and 
breast that very often slugs will fail to penetrate them. When we 
weighed my bird on our arrival at the hut we found it was 10} lb., 
which is just a nice medium weight. After an hour’s interval we 
again set out for another part of the estate, where we hoped to get 
a shot at wild duck and to find glukhar in plenty. Here the accom- 
modation was far superior, and after a good meal we lay down on 
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clean straw and slept till late in the afternoon. Within a quarter 
of a mile of the house was a large lake swarming with wildfowl. 
Just before sunset, therefore, we took a couple of decoy duck and 
set off for the edge of the lake, where already two hiding-places had 
been prepared for us out of fir-tree branches. The woodman who 
accompanied us moored us a duck each about ten yards in front of 
our hiding-places and then retired. I could hear my friend’s duck 
calling lustily at first, and evidently to some purpose, as almost 
before I got settled I heard a shot. My duck, however, absolutely 
refused to make a sound, and proceeded quietly to wash and preen 
her feathers. It was maddening to keep hearing the beat of wings 
and calls as the birds flew overhead, and to see my duck calmly 
going on with her toilet to the exclusion of everything else. After 
being cramped up in a very uncomfortable position for over an hour 
I could stand it no longer, and, creeping out, set off to look for my 
friend. I met him coming towards me full of apology for the poor 
sport we had had. As a matter of fact it was really rather early 
for decoy shooting, as the ducks were still flying about with their 
mates and had not yet started to sit on their eggs. 

When we got to the hut we found the forester’s brother with 
two other friends had arrived, and after a lot of discussion it was 
decided that they should go on with us after glukhar. They had 
already that day walked twenty miles, and the difficulty was to find 
horses for all. We were on the eve of a big Priznik (holiday), and 
no peasant would miss the festivities in his village for the sake of 
earning a few roubles by driving us to our destination and then on 
home. There was nothing to be done, therefore, but to take our 
turns in walking and driving. Our carriage would hold comfortably 
two, and at a great pinch three, besides the driver, while there were 
five in our party. As Iwas quite fresh and untired, I set off with 
two others to walk the first half of the way. Never shall I forget 
that tramp! Another pitch-dark night, a bad road full of holes and 
ruts into which we constantly stumbled, with here and there deep 
pools of water to be crossed, all together combined to make 
as unpleasant a tramp as it is possible to imagine. All the time we 
were trudging through mud more than ankle deep, which every few 
minutes made a valiant attempt to relieve us of our high boots. It 
was a great relief to me when we had covered half the distance and 
it came to my turn to ride. We had left at 7 p.m., and it was close 
on I a.m. when we arrived at the village where the woodman was 
waiting for us. In that time we had covered nearly twenty-three 
miles, not at all a bad performance considering the awful condition 
of the roads. 

Here we sat chatting and drinking tea till 2 a.m., when 
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we again started off, this time all on foot, to a spot where glukhar 
were said to abound. After three-quarters of an hour’s walk we 
came to where the first gun was to be left. Having placed the 
other two guns and left the woodman with one of them, the 
forester told me to follow him and we would go to what he 
thought would be the best place of all; only, he said, we had very 
little time, and must hurry. On we splashed through ice and water, 
and soon came to the edge of what I afterwards learnt was a large 
boggy marsh. The forester was many stones lighter than I, and 
quickly left me behind. I floundered on, the water coming over 
my knees at every step; but, thanks to my high boots, I kept 
fairly dry. Still, it was rather nasty work. It was yet quite dark, 
and I never knew where I should put my foot the next second, 
while at each step my leg sank into the oozy bottom, and when 
I tried to withdraw it, left my boot half off sticking in the mud. 
I then had to stand on the other leg while I pulled my boot on, 
and it in its turn sank in and stuck. 

I had all but come to the end of my modest stock of patience 
and was just speaking softly to myself as to the character of 
my friend in bringing me to such a place as this, and the folly of 
going after glukhar at all, when I saw my guide just ahead waiting 
for me on terra firma. I started to expostulate with him, but he 
cut me short by saying there was no time to lose, and that I must 
go sharp off to the right while he went in the opposite direction. 
I had only time to ask him not to recross the marsh without me, 
when he was gone; then I also hurried off for some three or four 
hundred yards and stood still. I had not been waiting more than two 
minutes when I heard a call, cautious at first, and then the full song. 
Carefully but hurriedly I moved in the direction of the sound, three 
or four strides at a time, and before long stood under a very tall fir 
tree. The call plainly came from almost the top of this; but, try 
as I would, I could see nothing. I walked round that tree four 
times before I saw something black move which looked like a tail. 
So uncertain was I that it was some time before I decided to shoot ; 
but time was precious, and I could hear another bird calling not far 
off. I raised my gun therefore and waited till the bird in the distance 
should be in the middle of his call before firing, in order not to 
disturb him, and then I let fly. For a fraction of a second after the 
report all was silent, and the awful thought rushed through my head 
that I had made an idiot of myself by firing at a tree, when crash 
down he came through the branches like a ton of bricks. He was 
a beautiful specimen weighing well over 11 lb. It was the work 
of a moment to tie him up with string, sling him over my shoulder, 
and start off after the second bird. Others were, however, also 
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firing, and my bird became very fidgety and suspicious. Wait 
patiently as I would he refused to give his full call. He started, 
then ceased, started again, and then flew to another tree. This he 
did several times, while I stood still as a mouse. Nearer and nearer 
he came, till, although I could not see him, I knew he was only a 
few trees away. 

It had grown quite light by now, and all round me the hens 
were running about calling. Presently his highness thought it was 
time to come down, and landed within thirty-five yards of me. 
Breathlessly I had a peep at him round a tree, and a fine sight he 
was, strutting about like a turkey with his tail spread out. I hada 
twelve-bore hammer gun, and in raising the hammer I unavoidably 
made a slight click. It was quite enough for him, and off he flew ; 
I took a snapshot at him as he sped between the trees, but never 
touched him. There was no more chance of a stalk, so I sat down 
and waited for my friend. As he did not come, I started whistling 
and coo-eeing, but no answer. After a time I got rather anxious 
and went to the edge of the marsh and again whistled. I was 
answered from the other side by the others, who had collected 
together and were waiting for me. To tell the truth I didn’t half 
like crossing that marsh by myself; but it had to be done, and so, 
making my bird secure on my back, and with my gun in my hand, 
I set off. Even the weight of the bird seemed to make a difference, 
and what with lifting my feet out of deep holes, and constantly 
balancing on one foot to pull the boot on the other, I was pretty 
well done when I was three parts across. Seeing this, they sent the 
woodman to take the bird from me. Feeling lighter, I stepped out 
gaily for a stride or two, and then put my feet into a deeper hole 
than usual, plunged forward, and fell full length into the water. Wet 
through to the skin, I got up amid the shrieks of laughter from those 
waiting at the side. The woodman laughed too, but his laugh was 
cut short by his doing precisely the same thing, and then it was my 
turn to laugh. 

On reaching the village I found it impossible to take my things 
off to dry, as the house we were in contained only one room in 
which the owner with his sons, sons’ wives, his daughters, and his 
wife all lived. 

The drive home was anything but pleasant, wet through as I 
was, but a hot bath and fresh clothes soon made me feel all right 
again, and I never suffered the slightest ill effects from my cold bath. 

So ended what to me was a most enjoyable and novel excursion. 
Should I ever have the luck to make another such trip, I should 
greatly feel inclined to leave my gun behind and take a rifle with 
me instead. 
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ATLANTIC CITY HORSE SHOW—JUDGING PARK FOURS 


AMERICAN HORSE SHOWS AND SHOW HORSES 
BY E. ALEXANDER POWELL, F.R.G.S. 


Durinc the past ten years the horse show has become so intimately 
connected with many forms of sport—notably riding and driving, 
coaching, hunting, steeplechasing, and polo—and it has come to 
exercise so marked an influence on the breeding of all classes of 
horses, that a description of the more distinctive features of the 
horse show in America, in which country the business has been 
brought to a remarkable degree of perfection, may prove of interest 
to English readers. 

No data are at hand from which to ascertain the actual number 
of horse shows held annually in the United States, but the Horse 
Show Blue Book, a chronicle of the so-called “‘ recognised’ shows, 
states that in the past year (1903) there was an increase of more 
than 50 per cent. over the number of shows held in 1902—an 
excellent illustration of their popularity in America. 

Although there are still many improvements to be made and 
many defects to be remedied, it may be said that the horse show 
has been brought to a greater degree of perfection in America than 
in any other country, for there the fitting and exhibition of show 
horses, and more especially the delicate question of appointments, 
is made as careful a study as is the training of a Derby candidate 
on this side of the water. 
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There are two classes of horse shows in America: the indoor 
exhibitions held usually in the late autumn and early spring, and 
the open-air shows which are held during the warmer months. The 
fostering spirit has always been the parent organisation, the 
National Horse Show Association of America, whose annual 
exhibition held each November in Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, is the most brilliant social event in America, marking as 
it does the opening of the winter season. This association is the 
wealthiest, most influential, and most conservative organisation of 
its kind in the world. The number of its entries exceed those of 
any other show, and the premiums offered are of commensurate 
value. The boxes are eagerly sought for, and there is always 
spirited bidding for the best locations, £200 being by no means an 
unusual price. The most prominent names in the worlds of sport, 
fashion, and finance have always been actively connected with the 
National Association, among them being the Vanderbilts, Goulds, 
Astors, and Whitneys, J. Pierpont Morgan, James Gordon Bennett, 
Foxhall Keene, P. A. B. Widener, William H. and James Hobart 
Moore, and many others. The Chicago Horse Show, held early in 
November, is a close second to the National, while third place is 
easily taken by the Boston exhibition held in April. Other indoor 
shows are held at Brooklyn, Pittsburg, Syracuse, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, Kansas City, Louisville, Atlanta, and Richmond, and in 
Canada at Toronto and Montreal. 

But it is the open-air show which has given the real stimulus 
to the sport; for there is no denying that horses can be seen to far 
better advantage under the open than when handicapped by the 
unfamiliar conditions of confined area, tanbark, and electric light. 
To-day there is scarcely a city of importance in the United States 
that has not an open-air horse show of some description; many of 
the smaller towns have started shows, they are held at all the more 
important summer resorts and watering-places, and many hunt 
clubs, driving associations, and country clubs hold “ matinée ’”’ shows 
at intervals during the summer. 

The Philadelphia Horse Show, held in May at St. Martin’s 
Green, Wissahickon, one of the most beautiful suburbs of the 
Quaker City, is the largest as well as the most beautiful of the 
summer shows. Following in rapid succession come exhibitions at 
Atlantic City, Long Branch, Newport, Syracuse, White Plains, 
Hempstead, Rumson, and in the Oranges. 

Large sums of money have been spent by many of the open-air 
shows in improving and beautifying their grounds, which in many 
cases are used for only one week during the entire year. The ring 
is usually of macadam with a soft top dressing and a centre oval 
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of turf, though in some cases the classes are shown on tanbark, as 
at Philadelphia, or on turf, as at Newport. The ring is generally 
surrounded by a raised promenade, the front being devoted to 
boxes, while at the back parking spaces for coaches are reserved, 
the long lines of these, with their smartly gowned occupants and 
gaily striped awnings, adding a bright touch of colour to an already 
animated scene. At some shows the fence separating the pro- 
menade from the ring is replaced by a closely cropped hedge, adding 
much to the beauty of the ring and making an excellent background 
for the horses. The judges’ stand is frequently a bower of flowers, 
and the ring grooms in boots and breeches, the attendants in white- 


PHILADELPHIA HORSE SHOW, ST. MARTIN’S GREEN, WISSAHICKON, PA. 
JUDGING LADIES’ PAIRS—APPOINTMENTS TO COUNT 


duck trousers and jerseys in the colours of the association, and 
the bugler in the quaint livery of a coach guard, all go to make a 
pleasing ensemble. But it is with the classes and customs peculiar 
to American shows that this paper is intended to deal. 

The standard-bred trotter, or light harness roadster, as he is 
more generally termed, strangely enough does not receive general re- 
cognition in the show ring, although he, of all others, represents the 
national type, and no classes are, to the foreigner especially, more 
interestingly typical. 

To give some idea of the market value of these light harness 
horses, it might be mentioned that Mr. C. K. G. Billings, of New 
York City, recently paid $25,000 (£5,000) for The Monk and Equity, 
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which now hold the world’s pair-horse record, having trotted a 
mile to wagon in 2.08. 

Second only to the roadster as a national type is the ‘‘gaited”’ 
or Kentucky saddle-horse, than which there is no more beautiful 
animal. The National Saddle-horse Breeders’ Association started 
with the thoroughbred as a foundation stock many years ago, and 
by judicious outcrossing obtained a distinct American type, as 
distinct as the Arab and free from the vices which unfit the 
thoroughbred for pleasure riding.1 For elderly men especially this 
is the ideal saddle type where comfort is a consideration. The 
rules of the association require that a gaited horse must show at 
least five distinct gaits, viz: walk, running walk or fox trot, single- 
foot or rack, trot, and canter. Many of them, however, can show 
from six to a dozen distinct gaits, which they will take at the 
slightest signal. These horses are “‘ peacocky ” in appearance, with 
small heads, intelligent eyes, strong substance, and graceful outline; 
they are spirited but seldom vicious, and combine the grace and 
fire of the Arab with the endurance and weight-carrying ability 
of the thoroughbred. They make ideal officers’ chargers, for which 
purpose they are largely used, being as useful on the march as on 
parade, because of their long, smooth, swinging gait, which can be 
ridden for miles without fatigue. 

The use of the gaited saddle-horse, however, is now mainly 
confined to the south and west, the walk-trot-and-canter horse 
of the hunter type having almost entirely superseded him in popu- 
lar favour. Here again the Saddle-horse Breeders’ Association 
has proved of inestimable value to the American breeder; for 
instead of meeting the demand of fashion by adopting the English 
or Canadian-bred hunter as a saddle type, it has evolved from 
native material probably the most perfect type of saddle-horse in 
the world. Coming from the same foundation stock as the gaited 
saddle-horse, this new American type is even more flashy in appear- 
ance, takes only the three gaits of walk, trot, and canter, and carries 
a docked tail and plucked mane instead of the flowing mane and 
tail of his predecessor. These horses usually range from 15.1 to 
16 hands in height, and are invariably of dark, solid colours, whites, 
greys, and creams being seldom seen. A properly trained saddle- 
horse should be bridle-wise, or in other words ‘turn by the neck” 
like a polo pony. The National Horse Show Association provides 
the following scale for judging saddle-horses: ‘‘ Saddle-horses.—To 


1 Sometimes. Thoroughbred hunters have often charming manners, and even horses 
that have been raced occasionally make admirable hacks. Duke of Parma, winner of 
the Cesarewitch of 1875, was a case in point, as the writer of this note knows by frequent 
experience.—Ep. 
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be judged by their quality, manners, and ability to carry the weight 
specified in their respective classes. Manners to count 50 per cent., 
conformation 25, quality 25. The paces required to be shown will 
be a free, open walk, square trot, and easy canter.” 

The champion Flashlight, the property of Mr. J. Stanton 
Elliott, of New York, is perhaps the finest example of the American 
saddle-horse, though he would be close pressed by the great 
Western-bred horse Highland Denmark, or the latter’s daughter, 
a wonderful mare named Elsa, practically unknown until a few 


GAITED SADDLE HORSE—GOLDEN AGE (THE AUTHOR UP) 


months ago, when she entered the show ring to sweep all before 
her, having been exhibited three times, with the result that she 
won the $500 challenge cup at Lexington and the $1,000 champion- 
ship at Louisville. 

The following analysis of the blood elements of 1,081 horses 
registered in the books of the American Saddle-horse Breeders’ 
Association is interesting as bearing on the extent to which the 
blood of the racehorse has contributed to the production of 
the American saddle-horse. ‘ Three,” says this authority, “are 
strictly thoroughbred, 50 are 50 per cent. thoroughbred, 296 are 
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25 per cent. thoroughbred, 343 are 12} per cent. thoroughbred, 
152 are 6} per cent. thoroughbred, 36 are 3 per cent. thoroughbred, 
and 202 are without any known thoroughbred blood.” 

Another typically American class is that for ‘‘runabout”’ horses. 
The runabout horse has probably been the greatest bone of con- 
tention among horse-show judges and critics of recent years, and 
there is to-day an irrepressible conflict of opinion as to the type 
of horse appropriate for this useful light wagon, which is used 
more in America than any single type of vehicle. Again referring 
to the catalogue of the National Horse Show Association, we find 
the following: ‘‘ Horses and Runabouts.—Horses to count 50 per 
cent., runabout and appointments 50 per cent. Horses should have 
conformation, style, all-round action, and good manners. Horses 
must stand without being held.” This is good as far as it goes, 
but it is lamentably brief. The celebrated show horse Lord 
Golden has undoubtedly won more prizes for runabout work 
than any other horse in America, and must be considered the 
typical runabout horse as the type is understood by horse-show 
judges. He isa chestnut gelding, about 15 hands high, and weighs 
in show condition about 975 1b. When it is stated that he 
has won many prizes as a gig horse and has been used as mate 
to the invincible Lord Brilliant, it will readily be seen that he is 
a park horse of the highest type as to action, quality, and con- 
formation. Lord Golden impresses many horsemen as_ being 
too cobby for so light a vehicle as a runabout, and his extremely 
high action has been criticised by those who maintain that a 
runabout horse should be more on the roadster type, with more 
reach and speed and less snap of the knee than he has; but for 
park use his action is precisely what is wanted. In view of the 
fact that runabouts are so generally used for both park and road 
work, it is rather surprising that horse-show associations do not 
make separate classes for the two types of turnout, the more so 
as the runabout class is almost invariably overcrowded with 
entries. 

Heavy harness classes are much the same the world over, but 
a few features have been added to the American curriculum which 
are somewhat out of the ordinary and therefore worthy of attention. 
At several of the recent shows prizes have been offered for unicorn 
or spike teams, and although it is a mooted question among judges 
as to whether this is really a distinct hitch or a broken-down road 
four, the proper stamp of horse hence being somewhat in doubt, it 
nevertheless makes a brilliant turnout and usually provides a full 
measure of interest for both drivers and spectators; for there is 
nothing harder in drive than a unicorn, especially when excited by 
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unaccustomed surroundings. It has been customary to show 
unicorn teams in wagonette brakes, but one or two well-known 
amateur whips have recently started the custom of driving them in 
mail phaetons, which perhaps was permissible in the days before 
railways came into use and when the mail phaeton did duty solely 
as a travelling conveyance, but to use that cumbersome vehicle for 
such a purpose to-day is, to say the least, a senseless proceeding. 
The classes for road teams are always popular, and generally 
well filled; and when the size of the ring permits, some spirited 
exhibitions of galloping may frequently be seen. The Coaching Club 


MRS. RICHARD F. CARMAN, OF HUNTINGTON, L.I., DRIVING HER PRIZE-WINNING 
PAIR—DONNER AND BLITZEN 


has established a standard of rules for coaching appointments which 
does much to make the task of the judges easier in these classes ; 
and if some of the horse-show associations would follow this lead by 
providing rules designating the proper appointments for each class, 
a greatly muddled question would be easily settled. In the death 
of the late Charles F. Bates the coaching world lost its most 
picturesque feature, for he himself was a replica of an old-time 
coachman, and his perfect appointments and inimitable costumes 
were unique in the American show ring. The record of forty-three 
seconds made by Mr. Bates for a quick change of teams in the ring 
has never been beaten, although many efforts have been made to do 
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so, these usually being productive of discomfiture on the part of the 
whips and huge amusement for the spectators. 

Road coaches are, as a rule, excellently turned out for both ring 
and road, and indeed most of those competing last November at 
Madison Square Garden had just completed their summer’s 
schedule, and came into the ring in practically the same condition as 
that in which they had been doing their summer’s work. Sporting- 
coloured gear is invariably the rule, and cross-matched teams are 
generally used—a skewbald, a piebald, a cream, and a flea-bitten 
grey, with perhaps a roan cock-horse, being about the acme of 
perfection from a road coachman’s standpoint. Beginning early 
in the spring and continuing until late in October, coaches run 
regularly to all points of interest in the vicinity of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston. The longest route last season was that 
of the ‘‘ Liberty’ coach, horsed and driven by Messrs. Alfred G. 
Vanderbilt and James H. Hyde, which ran from the Holland House, 
New York City, to Laurel-in-the-Pines at Lakewood, New Jersey, 
a distance of sixty odd miles. Several endeavours have been made 
to put on a road coach between New York and Philadelphia, a 
distance of one hundred miles; but, notwithstanding that the 
trip has been made on several occasions in record-breaking time, 
a regular coach has not been established, although there probably 
will be this coming season. 

Four-in-hand driving competitions are frequently held at horse 
shows, but for obvious reasons they have never proved an unqualified 
success, and are gradually being given up. Lovers of coaching have 
often proposed a match between the three more notable professional 
whips, Aurel Batonyi representing America, Morris Howlett repre- 
senting France, and one of the Fownes from England, for a large 
purse, and it is hoped that this will ultimately be brought about, as 
it should prove both an interesting and instructive exhibition. 

Tandem driving is very popular in America, and the tandem 
classes are invariably well filled, though strange to say the regulation 
tandem cart is seldom if ever seen in the show ring, the low gig 
being almost universally used, probably because of its lighter weight. 
An attempt is being made to alter this condition, however, and it is 
to be hoped that in the near future the ‘‘ going-to-cover ”’ cart will 
regain its former popularity, as it is the only suitable vehicle for 
tandem driving. Owing to the fact that the tandem classes are 
almost invariably won by high-acting show horses, it has been 
suggested that in the future tandem classes be divided into two 
sections—one for park tandems, and one for road teams, though 
strictly speaking the tandem is a sporting turnout and has no place 
in park use. According to the proposed classification the road 
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tandem should have weight, bone, and substance, good all-round 
action without being excessive, and should be able to go and 
maintain a fair pace. The horses for a road tandem should 
preferably be fancy-matched, and must be shown to a cart of the 
recognised pattern; the harness may be of either black or russet 
leather with brass mountings and coloured fronts. 

A more interesting class, however, is that for sporting or hunt- 
ing tandems, in which the horses must first be shown as a tandem 
with a hunter in the lead, to be driven by a member of a recognised 


A HEAVY HARNESS PAIR SHOWN TO A CORRECTLY APPOINTED STANHOPE PHAETON 


hunt in the hunt uniform; the leader is then taken out, saddled, 
and shown over a series of six jumps, each 4} feet high; the horses 
making the best performance as a tandem and over the bars to be 
awarded the prize. This class has proved very popular, especially 
in the hunting countries of the South, where it has long been the 
custom to drive the hunter to the meet in the lead of a tandem. 

It is like bringing coals to Newcastle to write of hunters and 
hunting for English readers; but the conditions which govern hunt- 
ing in America are not perhaps generally understood on this side. 
Even with the best of hounds, the best of horses, and foxes galore, 
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dampness is absolutely necessary for successful hunting, and damp- 
ness is just what America lacks; fortunately or unfortunately, the 
fall weather in America is almost invariably dry. Even though 
handicapped by the dry climate and the great distances, the sport 
in America has made great strides in the past ten years, though the 
hunts are principally drags, on account of the impossibility of follow- 
ing the fox into woods, swamps, and over stony country. But in cer- 
tain parts of America as good sport can be found as with the fastest 
of the Shire packs, notably in the Genesee Valley of Central New 
York. Here the country is used largely for grazing, stone walls are 
the exception, and rail fences with now and then a slat wire fence 
the only obstacles, making this probably the fastest hunt in 
America. In the vicinity of Philadelphia the Radnor, Rose Tree, 
Media, and Lima Hunts cover a more difficult country, criss-crossed 
with four-foot post-and-rail fences, that must be jumped clean or 
not at all. Going further south we find the Green Spring Valley, 
near Baltimore, and the Chevy Chase Hunt, near Washington. 
Here again are stiff post-and-rails, and good sport is usually pro- 
vided, the fields largely consisting of diplomats and attachés from 
the Washington embassies. In Virginia, where the fox has been 
hunted from time immemorial, there are scores of prosperous hunts, 
all providing excellent sport and far famed for their Southern hospi- 
tality. The Virginia country is a combination of rail fences and 
stone walls, the latter not so solidly built as those in the North, and 
hence easier fora green horse. Hunting also flourishes in Kentucky 
and Tennessee; going farther west, a hunt has been established in 
the vicinity of Chicago, another at Kansas City, and even on the 
shores of the Pacific one can find good sport with one of the fastest 
drags in the world. Owing to the vast area of the country, the 
hunting enthusiast can ride to hounds almost the year round; 
for starting in Canada in the early autumn he can gradually work 
southward as the winter advances, always sure of a cordial welcome 
as he successively tries his luck in Long Island, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, and then hieing westward, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and northward again into Illinois and Kansas. 

By the way, it might be mentioned that many American hunts 
—more especially those of Toronto and Montreal-—-have adopted 
the velvet hunting-cap for general wear by the members, instead of 
the uncomfortable and altogether senseless ‘‘ topper.” It is not for 
an American to make suggestions as to how English horsemen 
should dress, but that the hunting-cap is the most suitable headgear 
is surely beyond question. Most of the American hunts turn out as 
smartly as the Quorn or Pytchley, in pink, white leathers, and top 
boots. 
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But to hark back to the question of showing hunters, from 
which I have unwittingly digressed. The best horses ’cross 
country are seldom phenomenal successes in the show ring, and 
hence a class of high jumpers has sprung up which has been in the 
habit of securing all the large prizes offered by the horse-show 
associations, and leaving the genuine hunters, for whose benefit 
the classes were made, out in the cold. This type of horse takes to 
tanbark jumping as a duck does to water; but while such as these 
give really remarkable exhibitions over the bars under electric light, 
their utility in a fast run over a stiff and strange country is very 
doubtful. As a result these horses are taken about from show to 
show, winning the bulk of the prizes in the hunter and jumping 
classes, and discouraging any amateurs who may possess good 


MONMOUTH COUNTY HORSE SHOW—MR. GEORGE B. HULME’S FAMOUS TANDEM, 
GOLDEN ROD AND BLAZEAWAY, DRIVEN BY AUREL BATONYI TO A SKELETON 
COCKING CART 


‘cross-country animals. It is to guard against this injustice that 
the following qualifications and scale of judging hunters have been 
established by the National Horse Show Association :— 

** Horses which have been shown at any place of exhibition for 
a fixed consideration or guarantee shall not be eligible for entry at 
this show as qualified or green hunters. They may, however, be 
entered where performances over fences only count. 

* All exhibitors entering their horses in the qualified or green 
hunter classes must furnish a certificate from the Master of Hounds 
with whom their horses have been hunted. 

‘*Only men or boys over fourteen years of age will be allowed 
to ride in the hunter and jumping classes. 
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‘No horses having taken a first prize in the hunter or jump- 
ing classes of any of the association’s previous shows can be entered 
in the hunter classes, but they may compete in the Corinthian, 
jumping, and champion classes. 

** All horses to win prizes in the classes for qualified or green 
hunters must be pronounced practically sound by the veterinaries 
of the association, and must carry a minimum weight of 140 lb. 

‘Conformation and quality to count 50 per cent.; performances 
over fences 50 per cent.” 

The fences provided by the shows are always stiff, and consist 
of the regulation whitewashed “bars” and hurdles topped with 
brush. Hedges, banks, ditches, water, and in-and-out jumps are 
seldom provided. The jumps range from four to five feet in height, 
except in the jumping classes, when the bars are gradually raised 
frequently to perilous heights. Indeed, so hazardous have the 
high jumping exhibitions become that several associations have 
restricted the maximum height of the bars to six feet six inches. 

Hunt club competitions for teams consisting of four members 
together with a draft of hounds are frequently held, and though 
providing a picturesque feature they are seldom of any great value, 
as it is difficult if not impossible accurately to determine the merit 
of such entries in the limited area of a show ring. 

Any adequate discussion of the heavy harness classes is impos- 
sible within the limits of this article, but it should be borne in mind 
that the American heavy harness horse is as distinctive a type as 
the American roadster, which, indeed, in a majority of cases, he 
largely is. When the horse show first came into being in America 
some twenty years ago, the English hackney was taken as the type 
along which the show horse should be modelled, and such million- 
aire horsemen as Dr. F. Seward Webb, the Hon. Frederick C. 
Stevens, and Mr. Eben D. Jordan imported some of the finest 
animals obtainable in England for foundation purposes, in some 
cases crossing with the standard-bred trotter, but in most instances 
in-breeding and adhering closely to the established hackney type. 
But as the horse show progressed the ideas of American judges 
and critics advanced as well, and a harness horse was demanded 
with more speed than the hackney could show, while still retain- 
ing the typical action. In answer to this demand a number of 
prominent breeders imported from France some magnificent speci- 
mens of the French coach-horse, and these were crossed with 
the hackney, with the hackney-trotter, and with the standard-bred 
trotter, the last proving the only cross that was really satisfactory. 
This infusion of French coach blood made a horse that was more 
rangy and flashy in appearance than the hackney, and that had 
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many of the speed qualities of the roadster; but it remained for a 
few deep-thinking horsemen to introduce the one satisfactory type 
—the standard-bred American trotter. The trotter, though the 
offspring of selected English racing stock, is an individual and 
national type, whose use at that time was confined almost exclusively 
to fast driving. But by a judicious selection of highly-bred and 
well-formed animals, which were wonderfully altered in appearance 
by curving their necks by the use of acurb bit and an ordinary 
bearing-rein instead of the plain snaffle and over-draw check, and 
by docking the tail, a remarkable type of heavy harness horse was 


HEAVY HARNESS HORSE—THE CONQUEROR (DRIVEN BY THE AUTHOR) 


produced, and one that fulfilled all the requirements of the most 
exacting critics. 

This horse, when properly fitted and bitted, proved to have 
more and higher all-round action than the hackney, the rangy ap- 
pearance, bone, and substance of the French coacher, and the fire 
and spirit of the thoroughbred, together with the wonderful speed 
and staying qualities of the American roadster. 

Many of the best show horses that have ever entered an Ameri- 
can ring were once trotting horses pure and simple, and in many 
cases they had been regularly raced before they came into the hands 
of those who appreciated their worth as show horses. Indeed, a 
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large number of the successful show horses now in the American 
ring are closely connected with such wonderful animals as Lou 
Dillon, 1.584, the champion trotter of the world; Cresceus, 1.593 ; 
Major Delmar, 1.59%; Dan Patch, 1.564, champion pacer of the 
world ; and Prince Alert, 1.57. 

No better example of this type of horse can be mentioned than 
the invincible Lord Brilliant, the doyen of the American show 
ring, winner of 405 blue ribbons and git championships, and un- 
questionably the finest type of show horse the world has ever 
seen. The history of Lord Brilliant reads like a romance. He was 
foaled April 3, 1887, and therefore was seventeen years old in April 
last. He was bred in Illinois, and comes from standard-bred 
trotting stock both on his sire’s and dam’s side. Lord Brilliant was 
started in three races as a two-year-old and in four as a three-year- 
old, showing wonderful bursts of speed, but never winning a race 
because of his erratic and unsteady disposition. He therefore has 
no record, although he trotted a mile, when two years old, on a half- 
mile track, in 2.57. He stood as a stallion for five seasons, and was 
exhibited at the various country fairs of Illinois, and in the fall of 
1896 was sent to Boston to be sold at auction. This wonderful 
little horse was brought to the attention of Mr. Charles F. Baker, 
a wealthy horseman of Boston, who bought him for $130 (£26), no 
other offer being made. Six weeks later he was harnessed for the 
first time, and was then prepared for the Boston Horse Show, where 
he was exhibited the following spring, driven by the professional 
whip, Aurel Batonyi, who had never pulled a rein over him before; 
and he won the blue ribbon the first time he ever entered a tan- 
bark ring. 

The week following Batonyi sailed for England to exhibit 
Mr. George B. Hulme’s famous and well-remembered stable of 
American horses—Golden Rod, Blaze Away, Great Scott, Gany- 
mede, Cracksman, and Marksman—at the leading shows in Eng- 
land. Batonyi called Mr. Hulme’s attention to Lord Brilliant, and 
that sterling sportsman, returning from his triumphant tour of 
England (which, by the way, cost him in the neighbourhood of 
£6,000), bought Lord Brilliant, together with his mate, Lieutenant 
Wilkes, the price paid being very reasonable, $2,500 (£500) for the 
pair. Mr. Hulme first introduced Lord Brilliant to the National 
Show, winning with him singly, as one of a pair, of a tandem, 
and of a team, taking the first prize over a class of more than forty 
entries, most of them hitherto invincible show horses. Afterwards 
the pair was sold to Mr. Clarence H. Mackey, who again resold 
them for the same amount, $3,250 (£650), to Mr. H. C. Hoskier, 
who, replacing Lieutenant Wilkes with a horse named Lord 
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Gordon, sold them to Dr. John L. Wentz for $5,500 (£1,100), 
Lord Brilliant finally being sold in November last at the American 
Horse Exchange to Mr. William B. White of Cleveland, Ohio, 
for $3,200 (£640). Lord Brilliant is a chestnut gelding, 14.3% 
hands high, with a small head, stag’s neck, and having wonderful 
bursts of speed combined with the most extraordinary all-round 
action imaginable. Perhaps no decision in the American show ring 
has ever given more general dissatisfaction than when, at the last 
National Show, the English hackney Forest King, imported ex- 
pressly for the purpose by Judge William H. Moore, was given the 


NORTHWEST AND NORTHLAND—AMERICAN TROTTING-BRED HEAVY HARNESS HORSES 
SHOWN TO A COMMISSARY WAGON 


decision over Lord Brilliant in the contest for the famous Waldorf- 
Astoria Gig Cup, three times won by Lord Brilliant, and twice 
under the same owner. However, Lord Brilliant retrieved his 
laurels the following night by winning the championship for heavy 
harness horses over Forest King, amid the plaudits of thousands of 
spectators. It is sincerely hoped by his many admirers that the 
grand old horse will now be permanently retired to a well-earned 
rest. 

Among the novel classes held at American shows may be men- 
tioned the following :—A class for thoroughbreds is given at the 
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Boston show, the horses to be ridden by jockeys in racing colours, 
and to be judged only on their conformation and appearance in the 
ring, not by previous records or performances. For years one of the 
most popular classes with the spectators has been that for mounted 
police horses, ridden by officers in uniform, the riding to count 50 per 
cent. In this class the riding capabilities of the constable are put toa 
severe test, for he is ordered to overtake and capture a lightly-built 
rider mounted on a quick-turning and fleet-footed polo pony, and 
succeeding in that must make an attempt to capture a runaway 
horse and wagon; but this latter performance, having caused a num- 
ber of serious accidents, has been abolished at most of the shows. 
Classes for cavalry chargers and officers’ mounts are common, and 
at Madison Square Garden a picturesque feature is added during the 
judging of this class by the attendance in the ring of the corps of 
cadets of the National Military Academy at West Point, who are 
present to receive an object lesson in the selection of army horses. 
Classes are also held for the mounted forces of the regular and 
volunteer armies—here again the riding counting 50 per cent. Polo 
ponies are shown with mallet and ball, the keen competition in these 
classes frequently resulting in an impromptu game in the ring. At 
some of the open-air shows the speed and turning abilities of the 
ponies are tested by placing two parallel rows of white poles, each 
sunk a few inches into the turf, and about ten feet apart, the length 
of the ring. A pony is placed at the end of each row, and at a given 
signal they race the length of the row and return, turning in and out 
between each flag. 

Two years ago a prize was offered by the National Association for 
a pair of horses to be shown to a four-wheeled game-cart, the horses 
not to be driven, but the near one to be ridden by a postilion. This 
class did not prove popular, however, and has been discontinued. 
The station wagon and coupé rockaway are two of the most useful 
and generally used of American vehicles ; but, strange to say, they are 
practically unknown in England. While taking the place of a 
brougham they are much lighter, are better adapted for country use, 
and can carry four passengers, besides being a most attractive 
vehicle for general suburban purposes, as it is quickly convertible 
from an open to a closed vehicle. They are very generally used in 
America, both with one and two horses, and most horse shows 
include one or more classes for them in their prize lists. 

Heavy harness racing is the most decided innovation that has 
been introduced at open-air shows in many years, and although it 
has been tested only during the past two seasons, it has proved a 


1 This is, of course, a competition with which visitors to Ranelagh, etc., are 
familiar.—Eb. 
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decided success from the standpoints of sport and popularity. The 
classes are generally worded as follows :— 

** One-mile dash for dock-tailed horses, not exceeding 15.2 hands, 
to be trotted in heavy harness to runabouts.” (The provision regard- 
ing docked tails is inserted to guard against the entry of a profes- 
sional trotting horse, for which this class is not intended, and against 
which the runabout horse would stand no chance.) 

“One-mile trotting race for pairs, to be driven to a mail, stan- 
hope, or spider phaeton in heavy harness.” 

**One-mile race for harness tandem. The wheeler to trot; the 
leader to trot or gallop. To be driven to two-wheeled carts.” 


HIGHFLIER AND FLASHLIGHT—SHOWING A TANDEM PROPERLY APPOINTED 
FOR PARK USE 


‘* Two-mile race for teams (four-in-hands) to be driven to a coach 
or drag; a change of teams to be made at the end of the first 
mile.” 

There are also races for hacks, hunters, and ponies, at distances 
varying from three furlongs to a mile, the entries to be ridden by 
amateurs in racing colours. Steeplechasing for gentlemen riders 
has also been introduced at a number of shows, but owing to the 
large expense of a properly built course, and the comparatively 
limited view obtained by the spectators, it has fallen into disfavour as 
a horse-show adjunct. 

To American eyes there is no more’ curious sight in England 
than the brilliant colours and peculiar cut of servants’ liveries and 
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the painting and trimming of carriages, as seen both in town and 
country. To an American the cardinal point in a smartly and 
correctly turned out vehicle is the taste displayed throughout and, 
especially in a vehicle for town use, its quiet colouring and incon- 
spicuous appearance. And yet, after a stroll through Hyde Park or 
along Piccadilly, one is impressed with the idea that conspicuousness, 
both in vehicles and liveries, must be at a premium in England, for 
there is a never-ending panorama of colour—drab and cream-coloured 
great-coats, frequently with collars and cuffs in a contrasting shade ; 
yellow-geared broughams and scarlet-wheeled victorias, and even 
such ultra-dress vehicles as landaus bedizened in sporting colours. 

It is very doubtful whether a park vehicle painted in sporting 
colours, no matter how correctly appointed in every other respect, 
could win in any appointment class at an American show, and the 
same would hold true should the servants appear in drab great-coats; 
for the primary consideration in judging park and town equipages is 
that they shall be dark and quiet in colouring, and that in all cases 
the colour of the livery shall correspond with tha’ of the box-seat, 
or vice versd. Hence drab should be avoided. Moreover, liveries 
made of this shade of cloth are not as simple or as neat in appear- 
ance as those in the darker shades of black, maroon, dark green, or 
dark blue, and become easily soiled. Good liveries are characterised 
by simplicity, neatness, and the exhibition of good material and 
workmanship. America being a democratic country, cockades, 
epaulettes, and shoulder-knots are comparatively seldom seen, and 
hence do not enter into this discussion. White stocks and Ascot 
scarves are not permissible for servants, the correct neck-wear con- 
sisting of a standard-shaped coachman’s collar and a flat white 
punjaub scarf, worn without a pin. In all appointment classes the 
breeches must be of leather, though stockinette is frequently used in 
muddy weather because of its cleaning properties. Boot-tops of a 
pink shade are considered a trifle the smartest. The hat should 
not be of the bell-crowned sporting pattern, but fairly straight and 
severe. Tan gloves are always worn except for park driving and 
afternoon calls, when white is permissible. 

In America, park livery, i.e. boots and breeches, is seldom if 
ever used for country wear, its place being supplied by a more suit- 
able stable livery of whipcord. This is made in tan or, better still, 
in a dark shade of Oxford grey, and consists of a cutaway coat, 
waistcoat, and breeches, box-cloth or pigskin leggings, and a bell- 
crowned felt hat, black if the grey livery be worn, and brown if the 
livery be of tan. This livery is cool and comfortable for summer 
wear, shows neither dust nor dirt readily, and seems especially 
appropriate for country use with a sporting vehicle. 
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Brass is considered the smartest mounting, silver being more 
easily cleaned, and hence more commonly used. Monograms, 
crests, and badges should be small and inconspicuous, and the metal 
mountings of the harness should in all cases correspond with the 
metal trimmings of the carriage and the buttons of the servants’ 
liveries. 

The absurd monkey-on-the-stick attitude assumed as de rigueur 


IMPORTED ARAB POLO PONY —CASSANDRA 


by many servants a year or two ago has _ now gone the way of other 
things, being replaced by the more sensible and comfortable attitude 
of sitting well back on the box, the feet placed squarely on the toe- 
board and slightly drawn in, and the arms kept well down. Grooms 
are no longer required to fold their arms across their breasts, but 
carry them clasped on the lap. The fashion of using a higher seat 
for the coachman has also gone out, it being considered smarter for 
both men to sit at the same height. 
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The above are a few of the primary principles of perfect appoint- 
ments as observed in America, and the different style in England is 
one of the first things which attract the attention of an American 
horseman. Ever since the horse show was inaugurated the question 
of correct appointments has been made a careful study in the United 
States, until now it may be termed almost an exact science. 

It has always been a matter of considerable surprise why more 
English sportsmen have not tried their fortunes in the American 
show ring. A few have done so—a very few—and have assured me 
that, besides having had even better success than they had antici- 
pated, they had had the best of good times. It would bean ambitious 
as well as a tremendously expensive undertaking to send a stable of 
English harness horses into an American show ring, and there would 
be small prospect of coming out anywhere near even, financially, 
in the venture. But a small string of hunters, hacks, polo and saddle 
ponies, could be taken over the American horse-show circuit at 
comparatively small expense; even if only moderately good they 
should do fairly well as regards prize money, and the exhibitor 
would be assured of a rousing good time and hospitality everywhere. 
The pony classes especially offer excellent opportunities for the 
ambitious amateur, for the initial outlay is not large, the field is 
exceptionally open, and these classes have never received the same 
amount of attention as the heavy harness and saddle classes, being, 
indeed, rather neglected in the general rush after the ribbons. (By 
the way, it might be well to mention that in America the blue 
rosette indicates first prize, the red second, the yellow third, and 
the white “ highly commended,” while the championship is indi- 
cated by a red, white, and blue rosette.) 

Putting the question of financial gain aside—a question which 
no true sportsman should consider for an instant—for the man 
who desires a few weeks of the best sport he ever had in his life, 
thrilling rushes over the tanbark ring and breathless waiting for 
the final decisions, honours quietly won and pluckily lost, the 
companionship of the best of good fellows and long days of gaiety, 
with a wonderful coach ride back to the city at the end of it, with 
the guard’s horn sounding ‘Clear the way,” and the rattle of 
hoofs on the dusty road, and the feeling of laurels well won as the 
coveted blue rosettes are passed around for inspection—for the man 
who wants any of these things, I repeat, let him try his luck on 
Yankee tanbark. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF SLIP 


BY HOME GORDON 


Few cricket questions have been so much discussed of late years 
as those which touch on fielding. Read over the criticism of old 
matches and you will find, except for a panegyric of someone like 
the Rev. V. F. Royle, there is not much said about the department 
unless it be to record some superb catches, such as those made 
by Mr. Ottaway, Mr. G. F. Grace, Mr. Bonnor, or George Ulyett. 


To-day it is a very different matter. Writers have a great deal to 
say on the subject, the latest perpetration being the statistics of 
missed catches for each season. 

Now, there is nothing so difficult as to estimate what is or is not 
a genuine let off. I am not of course referring to those inelegantly 
termed ‘‘gapers,’’ but to what are invidiously called ‘‘ possible 
chances,” which, as a matter of fact, are very often impossible ones. 
Many a time, when a fielding side comes in, the eleven will tell you 
of some catch missed which the closest attention of the spectators 
beyond the boundary could never perceive, and what some of us 
have considered chances from the pavilion are declared to have 
been nothing of the sort by those actually participating in the play 
at the moment. I know, too, that Mr. C. B. Fry most strongly 
demurs to the chances he is credited with having given in some 
of his centuries. So the statistics, however interesting, are open to 
dispute. 

There are two reasons for the greater attention paid to fielding 
by the enthusiasts. The first is that the increasing number of drawn 
games forms the most distressing feature of current cricket, and if 
all catches were held—an idyllic state of affairs—there would be no 
unfinished games, if rain allowed even one-half the normal amount 
of playing time. The second is, that “ fielding, the most important 
branch of the game, has deteriorated during even the past five or 
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six years.”” The quotation is from an article by Mr. G. L. Jessop, 
himself the finest field in contemporary cricket. 

It is probable that the fierce searchlight now thrown on 
fielding offences will soon serve to stimulate cricketers in first-class 
fixtures, and that the coaches of the rising generation will give more 
attention to it than has been usual, except at schools like Winchester, 
where it is a tradition. The smart fielding of Eton last July at 
Lord’s was noticeably above the average standard, and evoked 
general approbation. Mr. G. L. Jessop is further of opinion that 
the ground fielding has much improved, not from any superiority in 
the cricketers, but owing to the perfection of contemporary cricket 
grounds. Therefore the weakness lies mainly in the catching, and 
to illustrate this I may mention that at the end of last summer, 
when I asked Lord Hawke what he thought was the reason why 
Yorkshire had lost pride of place, he answered: ‘‘ Because we do 
not hold so many catches this year.” 

Now, it is obvious that quite 50 per cent. of all the chances 
given come to the slips; and as there never appears to have been any 
attempt to deal with the evolution of that very varied position, this 
article is designed to supply a few suggestive observations without 
pretending in any way to exhaust the subject. 


Among classics, ‘‘ The Young Cricketer’s Tutor,” by John Nyren, 
is the best known; but, like most other classics, the name is familiar 
and its contents generally unfamiliar. His remarks, published in 
1833, may be considered unknown, and their tenour is, indeed, more 
of a chronicle of the methods of the old Hambledon Club from 1783 
onwards than of the cricket of the time at which he wrote. Here 
is an extract dealing with my subject :— 


“SHORT SLIP. 

‘The situation for the slip is between the wicket-keeper and 
point of the bat and at a greater distance from the wicket than 
the wicket-keeper, yet nearer to his side than to the point of the 
bat, because it affords better play for his right hand. As the balls 
usually come from the bat to the slip with considerable swiftness, 
this fieldsman should be perpetually on his guard. Long-slip is 
generally placed between the short-slip and point, and near enough 
to save the run. I should prefer, however, his standing nearly 
behind the short-slip on account of the balls twisting, for if the 
ball be struck to his right hand he will surely find it twist to his 
left. This is a station of great difficulty in fast bowling.” 


The quaint phraseology makes this delightful. Just as wicket- 
keeping grew more important as long-stopping became obsolete, 
even so have the slips grown more important with the developments 
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of modern cricket. Time was when point was considered not only 
the place where the captain put a man who could not run, but 
emphatically the post of honour. From that position it is deposed, 
and for some of the “fancy” bowling nowadays tried as a change, 
point is altogether dispensed with. In contemporary cricket, if 
cover-point be the post of brilliance, slip is the post of vigilance, and 
I am certain that any captain, who thinks how he is going to place 
his eleven, first considers who are most suitable to be put in the 
slips. 

Now, this was not so in past times. Take the early eighties, 
the very period when English cricket was being galvanised by the 
new vitality infused by the Australians. Then, whoever bowled 
invariably went short-slip. A bowler does so now if he fields well 
enough, but then it was practically a recognised convention, except 
in the case of Morley. Men like William Mycroft or Rylott were 
simply passengers in the field, and they regularly stayed in the slips 
when not bowling. In those times—or a little earlier, say at the 
end of the seventies—county cricketers were bats or bowlers, and 
it was all the better if they could field. Lord Alverstone says: 
‘* Looking back over forty-five years of cricket I can remember not a 
few men, as a rule amateurs, who saved as many runs in the field 
as they got at the wicket, and these men were invaluable not only 
from the success of their personal efforts, but from the great 
advantage derived by their example to the rest of the eleven.” 

The old-time professional might field or he might not. Of 
course it was all the better if he did. But of all-round men there 
were few. In the bowling averages of 1879 the only excellent bats 
there to be found are Barlow, Barnes, Bates, Flowers, G. G. Hearne, 
and Midwinter. I am not “‘crabbing”’ the paid players of yore. I 
am merely pointing out that they specialised, and that the pro- 
fessional standard of fielding in 1879 would be below that of 1904; 
whereas the amateurs then, as a class, I should say, fielded better than 
the general run of amateurs do now. I do not refer to the picked 
side which represents the Gentlemen, for on several recent occasions 
that has been almost incomparable. 

Moreover, in 1879—a year lighted on by chance—there was one 
of the best professional short-slips ever seen, namely Alfred Shaw. 
He did not “‘ go for the ball,” as do some of the modern slips, but 
what ‘‘came to hand ” stuck there. 

Another wonderful slip, wonderful wherever he fielded for the 
matter of that, was Mr. A. N. Hornby. The keenness of “the 
Monkey” was demonstrated by every quiver of his limbs, and at 
second-slip he was as agile as any boy when he was long past 
forty. 
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Most people think that slip was first dispensed with by some of 
the fashionable leg-breakers, but there is nothing so new as some- 
thing very old, and Southerton bowling for Surrey in the seventies 
often put his slip at extra mid-on, relying on the agility of Pooley at 
the wicket and on his own straightness. 

The Hon. R. H. Lyttelton, in the Badminton volume on Cricket, 
basing his observations on an article by his brother, the Hon. and 
Rev. Edward Lyttelton, observes :— 

‘When short-slip sees the batsman lean forward, he must 
advance one step; when the batsman hangs back and the ball is 
on the off-side, he should hang back too and hold the hands low, 
for assuredly if anything comes it will be a hard low catch. He 
should study the slow bowler’s action so as to know when his fast 
balls are coming, and drop back.” [Surely half the art of the slow 
bowler is to conceal when that fast ball is coming?] ‘‘ He should 
also ponder on the face of the ground, and never forgét that wet on 
the top of a hard ground makes the fastest surface of any; in these 
circumstances, therefore, he should stand finer and deeper.” 

But this theory was in strict contradiction to the attitude of the 
Australians; for the slips used to creep right up for a wet ball, 
especially when Mr. Boyle or Mr. Palmer was bowling. 

The man who revolutionised slip was George Lohmann. It 
has been said that there is no law for genius; anyhow, he made 
cover-slip more important than it had ever been before, and con- 
stantly brought off catches that other men would not even have tried 
for. The catch with which he dismissed Mr. A. C. Bannerman in 
the Test Match at the Oval was in his own opinion the best he ever 
made, and one of the Australians said that his victim talked of 
nothing else for the rest of the day. At cover-slip he was ‘“‘ incar- 
nate quicksilver,” and he seemed to have an intuition of what the 
batsman would do. So much was this the case that I remember an 
eminent amateur telling me he hated playing against Surrey, because 
the knowledge that Lohmann was in the slips worried him to such an 
extent as to balk his play. 

On one man has the mantle of Lohmann fallen. I of course 
refer to Braund. The latter modelled himself on the former 
undoubtedly, and to-day offers the best reproduction of his master’s 
splendid methods in the slips. Perhaps one of the most portentous 
catches ever made at the Oval was brought off by Braund when on 
the fringe of the Surrey eleven, from which he was eventually 
excluded because of the supposed superiority of Henderson and 
Baldwin. A fast bowler—I think Lockwood—was at the pavilion 
end, and, reaching very far forward, the batsman deliberately hit 
him round late to leg. The ball shot up a bit, and Braund, who was 
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fielding short-slip, actually caught it. How he had divined the 
batsman’s unexpected intention and had time to start I do not 
know, but the catch—a sharp one—was brought off about ten yards 
to the left of the wicket-keeper, Wood, and a good deal behind him. 
Braund is no specialist of course, and is perfectly trustworthy in the 
country; but it is at slip that he ‘‘ conjures,” and to-day he cannot 
be quite matched, because he is just a trifle quicker on his legs than 
anyone else. 

The allusion to a wicket-keeper induces me _ parenthetically 
to point out a curious trait which has not, I believe, been before 
noticed. And this is the fact that when there are two wicket- 
keepers on a side, the second string never fields in the slips, but 
always in front of the wicket. One would have thought that the 
position of short-slip would seem most akin to the habitual point of 
view of the wicket-keeper, but in the cases of two Somersetshire 
stumpers, of -Messrs. Phillipson and MacGregor, of Lilley and 
Strudwick in Australia—judging from the published accounts—and 
of Messrs. A. E. Newton and M. P. Bowden, also at the Antipodes, 
as well as Storer with Humphries for Derbyshire, experience proves 
how erroneous is conjecture. 

Short-slip to a slow bowler, with an extra slip for a fast, and a 
very occasional third man, became therefore in time slip and cover- 
slip—that is to say, two men in the slips, on all normal occasions, 
which means that the customary one was increased to a regulation 
couple. 

As modern wicket-keeping gradually developed—Mr. MacGregor 
following an example years before given by Mr. M. C. Kemp, that 
the best need not be ashamed to stand back to a fast bowler—the 
slips spread more over the field, thus covering a wider space, to the 
detriment of an effective late cut; and at times, to very fast bowlers, 
four slips of various sorts have been no uncommon spectacle. It is 
of course obvious that a bowler who uses his intelligence, or in 
default of that an experienced captain, carefully places his field 
where the ball is likely to go—this has been brought to a science by 
Mr. F. S. Jackson; and the fact that steadily more and more men 
are being accumulated behind the wicket shows that more runs are 
made there now than used to be the case. When complaints are 
heard at the increasing slowness of modern cricket, it may be worth 
considering whether this is not a reason. Play behind the wicket 
may often be pretty—notably in the case of Tyldesley, a beautiful 
exponent of this method—but it is not likely that runs will come so 
fast, for the batsman has to wait longer for a convenient delivery, 
and there is many a slip between the ball and the boundary. 
Beyond all question the man who has caught out most batsmen 
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in first-class cricket is John Tunnicliffe, the short-slip of Yorkshire; 
and as what might be called first-slip, in contradistinction to 
cover-slip, he for years had no superior. Beside him, match after 
match, stood Wainwright, and it was no uncommon thing to see 
the two friends extending their arms to one another in order exactly 
to measure the distance, that no ball might fall between them. 

As a combination of three slips, however, nothing could surpass 
Braund, Mr. A. C. MacLaren, and Mr. A. O. Jones in the winter of 
1go1 in Australia. The old Harrovian, long the most brilliant out- 
field in England, after trying one or two positions nearer in when 
he became a county captain, finally settled in the slips, where he is 
extraordinarily clever. I do not like to suggest anno domini to a 
champion in his thirty-fourth year, and yet last season he hardly 
seemed to get down with quite the former agility; but his catching 
is absolutely as safe as humanity can claim to be. Mr. A. O. Jones 
is remarkable, having a notably safe balance on one leg when 
reaching out for a ball wide of his hand. 

The Australians have naturally not been less able in this part 
of the field than elsewhere, but until Mr. Hugh Trumble possibly 
no one specialised at the place. There has long been a tradition 
that one colonial fieldsman learnt how to catch by snatching at 
passing wildfowl on the bank of his native river. This is a story 
certainly requiring more faith than it is likely to obtain in the 
present incredulous age; but, though it has been told in many a 
pavilion and smoking-room, perhaps it has never before found its 
way into print. 

In the opinion of many people, Mr. R. E. Foster is the finest 
short-slip of the hour. He has learnt the trick of starting quickly— 
a slip may have to sprint a few yards at quite as high speed as Vine 
and Denton show in the deep field—from his football; and his hands, 
if photographed, would show that they contract over the ball almost 
before it is really in his grasp. For one cricketer only do I ever 
recollect the excuse being seriously advanced that the smallness 
of his hands prevented him from holding catches. That was 
Mr. G. B. Studd. Bad sight is of course a more legitimate reason, 
but a man in spectacles ought never to field in the slips. 

Practically Mr. Foster was the successor in the slips at Oxford 
of Mr. Gerald Bardswell, who, during his University career, has 
hardly been surpassed in the position. Perhaps he was cleverest 
at gathering a particularly low ball, but he really seemed a rock 
past which very little in the way of strokes could be placed if they 
were within say twice the normal reach of a fieldsman. In county 
cricket no amateur in the South has approached Mr. J. R. Mason, 
and I know for a fact that one of the Australian critics at Sydney 
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pronounced him to be the very best slip who ever came from 
England. There never has been any bustle or obtrusiveness about 
the old Wykehamist in the field, but every batsman by experience 
or by repute knows that he is absolutely vigilant, with such a safe 
pair of hands that to put upa ball near him is to court a prompt 
dismissal to the pavilion. 

In the evolution of slip comes this contemporary fact: that a 
fast bowler scarcely expects to get a batsman out any other way 
than in the slips; the ball may break the wicket or be driven into 
the hands of other fieldsmen, but a sharp snick in the slips is the 
most probable means of dislodging an opponent when he is receiving 
what are euphemistically called ‘‘express deliveries.””’ That un- 
surpassed writer on the game, ‘‘ Dux,” went so far as to estimate 
that when the wicket-keeper is standing back there are as many as 
five men acting as slips of various degrees. 

With reference to earlier days Lord Hawke tells me that, when 
fresh from Eton, he long-stopped to George Freeman, Mr. Walter 
Forbes, and Mr. Franks, Mr. G. A. B. Leatham being the wicket- 
keeper, and he points out that long-stop had to stand a little to the 
right of a direct line drawn from the wickets to the boundary in 
order to get a view of what was going on. So that on the above- 
quoted view he practically became an extra deep slip. 

It would be interesting to know when long-stop was last used 
with the regular University wicket-keeper in the Oxford v. Cambridge 
match. My own impression is that the final instance was in 1880 
when Mr. W. H. Fowler kept wicket to the fast deliveries of 
Mr. A. H. Evans—uncle, by the way, to the present Dark Blue 
captain. But I am not positive. 

Briefly, slip has been shown since 1878 to have developed from 
one toa possible five as seen to-day when a really fast bowler is 
working at top speed on a hard wicket. The tendencies of the 
future are difficult to forecast. If by some new muscular develop- 
ment a cricketer should learn to deliver leg-breaks as fast as 
Mr. Kortright or Mold used to bowl in their early days, the positions 
of the slips might have to be very greatly modified. And if, as is 
foreshadowed, fielding is by sheer pressure of opinion going to be 
forced up to the same standard of ability that is shown in con- 
temporary batting and wicket-keeping, the evolution of slip can 
to-day be regarded as only in the transition stage. 


THE SORTIJA 


BY F. MURIEL 


“A SortTIA will take place in the grounds of the Grand Hotel,” 
etc., etc. Such was the notice which I saw posted up in the Port 
of Orotava, Teneriffe, during a recent trip to the Canary Islands. 
On learning from the natives that a Sortija was a species of tilting 
at the ring, and was held in great esteem in Southern Spain and 
throughout the Canary Islands, I determined to be present at the 
sport. On the day fixed for the entertainment I therefore wended 
my way up the steep incline to the lovely gardens of the Grand 
Hotel, and discovered that a permanent Sortija course is one of the 
features of the well-kept grounds. The course is a cinder track, 
about 400 yards long, and quite straight. White rails line either 
side, and about midway are two tall posts, with a cross-bar, which 
stretches between the two. This cross-bar is some ten or twelve 
feet high from the track, and has seven or eight small window- 
blind rollers attached to it at intervals. On these rollers long 
ribbons of various colours are rolled, to the end of each a short 
piece of narrow webbing, stout in texture, is sewn, and to the end 
of the webbing a brass ring about the size of a shilling is attached. 
The object of those competing in the Sortija is to run the point 
of a short lance, which each competitor carries, through a ring, 
whilst riding at full gallop. Ifa competitor be successful in piercing 
the ring with his or her lance—for many ladies are proficient at 
this sport—the ribbon is of course unrolled, is borne away on the 
lance of the rider, and becomes his own property. The object of 
each competitor is to secure most ribbons in an afternoon. 
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Having grasped the details of a Sortija competition, which I 
have in the foregoing lines endeavoured to make plain to my readers, 
I had time to inspect the ribbons, some seventy-five in number, 
which were to be tilted for. Well worth winning they were—most 
of them ten feet long, of the richest silk, and several inches 
in width. Several had flowers, sketches, figures, etc., most beauti- 
fully hand-painted on them, others had floral designs worked in 
silk on them, and one and all of the seventy-five were indeed worth 
trying for. Competitors pay no entrance fee for riding, and these 


THE TRACK 


lovely and in many cases costly ribbons are presented by residents 
or visitors in the place where the Sortija is held. 

The competition is open to rich and poor—in fact, to anyone 
who owns or likes to hire a horse. Although it was early in 
January, the day was lovely, the sun shining from a blue and 
cloudless sky. Indeed, the snow-crowned head of the Peak of 
Teneriffe, which stood out against the clear heavens, was the 
only thing to remind us that it was the first week of a new year. 
Smail wonder, then, that as the hour for the sport to begin 
approached, crowds of people from the neighbouring towns and 
villages began to line the rails of the track, and to take up coigns 
of vantage among the palms and luxurious plants which fringe the 
rails. Smart waggonettes, dog-carts, victorias, drove up; peasants 
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on donkeys, and horsemen on well-bred horses with long manes and 
undocked tails, cantered towards the spot from every path. Charm- 
ing toilettes were to be seen on every side, and, in contrast to these, 
the brilliant if somewhat bizarre colours affected by Spanish 
peasantry on gala days helped a very varied picture. Shortly before 
three a brass band arrived on the scene, and each intending com- 
petitor in the Sortija having given his name to the starter, and 
having in return received a silk badge with a number stamped on 
it, took his place behind the band. A procession of sixteen horse- 
men thus being formed, the band struck up a lively Spanish air, 
and the cavalcade, preceded by the band, paraded up the Sortija 
course. 

The above preliminaries being over, the sixteen riders assembled 
at a post some fifty yards from the first cross-bar (for at this Sortija 
there were two cross-bars, decked with ribbons, about twenty 
yards apart), and the judge’s whistle having sounded the signal that 
all was ready, the starter called ‘‘ Number One.” In answer the 
first competitor, on a weedy little mare of Spanish breed, put his 
mount to a gallop, or as much of a gallop as it could raise, and 
went straight for the cross-bar, poising his lance as he rode. 
Amidst the applause of the crowd he carried off a ribbon at the 
first attempt, and just missed another as he went under the second 
bar. Quickly following him came a lady, who was, however, 
unsuccessful. The third player was unmistakably an Englishman, 
and his brown polo boots and white breeches called up memories 
of Hurlingham. His mount was useful-looking and could really 
gallop, but success did not attend his maiden effort. A Hungarian 
cavalry officer was the next to try his luck, and sitting well down 
on his little mare he raced down the course and secured a good 
ribbon. Other riders followed in quick succession, including four 
or five ladies, but not many ribbons were taken in the first ‘‘ run.” 
An American, however, mounted on a well-bred mare, who pulled 
very hard, took a ribbon with the Spanish colours on it (yellow and 
red), and this gave great satisfaction to the crowd. 

After the first run was over, the competitors walked their horses 
quietly back to the start. Those who had been fortunate enough to 
secure a ribbon wound it round their waists, or over their shoulders, 
which gave them rather the appearance of Oddfellows on a féte day. 
Fresh ribbons, to replace those which had been already won, having 
been adjusted to the rollers, and ‘All ready” having sounded on 
the whistle, a similar “run” to that already described was again 
gone through. This time two ladies bore off ribbons, but one com- 
petitor among the men who secured a ribbon was promptly, and 
rightly, disqualified by the judges for not going fast enough. Indeed, 
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throughout the afternoon too many riders were more than inclined 
to canter their horses at the rings, instead of getting all the speed 
possible out of their mounts. Occasionally someone would take 
a ring, but the ribbon would slip off his lance as he galloped on, 
so it was promptly forfeited and replaced on the rollers. Once or 
twice also the webbing instead of the ring would be pierced by the 
lance, and though the ribbon was carried away, the competitor 
returned it, as the rules are very stringent, being to the effect that 
“the ring is to be fairly pierced by the lance, the rider to be 
galloping.” 

As the sport, which was very pretty to watch, went on, more 


TAKING A RIBBON 


confidence and greater skill were shown. In the course of the 
first hour, the American, who was a fine horseman, had secured 
six ribbons, and several others were also gaily decked with trophies. 
So far, however, the English division had not shone, as the sport was 
entirely new to them; but just before the adjournment for tea the 
man in the polo kit secured one of the six prize ribbons. These six 
were especially good and had lovely designs hand-painted on them. 
Tea was served on the tennis court, and competitors and spectators 
alike were all glad of refreshment, as the sun had been very hot all 
the afternoon. After an interval of half an hour, the course was 
cleared and the sport began again, and continued with more or 
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less satisfactory results, till dusk prevented the rings from being 
seen distinctly. The American had been by far the most successful 
competitor, and had taken eleven good ribbons, the Hungarian had 
eight to his credit, whilst a Spaniard who rode a good-looking 
grey boasted five. The ladies had two or three ribbons apiece, but, 
as was only likely, some of the riders had been unsuccessful in 
securing a single trophy. Some forty ribbons were carried off during 
the afternoon, and amongst them three of the six so-called prize 
ones. Although not so lucky in numbers as some of the other 
contestants, the Englishman whom I mentioned previously as 
having secured a prize ribbon was fortunate enough after the tea 
interval again to appropriate another of these handsome painted 
trophies. 

There is no doubt that La Sortija as a sport has a great 
hold on the affections of the Spaniards. Courses are to be found in 
most of the towns and villages in Teneriffe and Southern Spain, and 
successful competitors in Sortijas are looked upon in much the 
same way as English crowds regard a popular jockey. The ribbons 
gained are held in the same esteem as that in which the athlete 
holds the silver cups and medals he has won; and as each ribbon 
has at least the date and the name of the trysting place painted or 
worked on it, they serve as pleasant mementoes. To those who 
can ride, a Sortija must afford considerable enjoyment, as it 
requires no little skill, combined with good horsemanship, to put 
the light lance (only 3 feet 3 inches in length) fairly and squarely 
through a ring the size of a shilling, and in some cases even smaller. 
On the horses the wear and tear is heavy, as must be the case where 
so much starting and pulling up suddenly are required, and when 
the exhibition lasts two or three hours. 

The origin of La Sortija, which is Spanish for “ the ring,” is 
quaint and interesting. Years ago it was the custom for ladies to 
paint or embroider the ribbons and attach their own gold rings to 
the webbing. When a competitor secured a ribbon he returned 
the ring to its owner, and either kept the ribbon as a memento 
of the giver, or, if he wished to perform an especially graceful act, 
begged her acceptance of the ribbon also. A good deal of practice 
is essential for those who would be successful in the Sortija, 
and this is always available in places where these competitions 
are held regularly. It is usual to select a ring and ride for that 
until it is secured by you, or possibly by your predecessor ; in fact, as 
in blazing into the midst of a covey of partridges, your chance of 
success is very slight unless a ring be picked out, though the rings 
are hung only a few inches apart. They are arranged well in the 
centre of the cross-bar, which is about twenty-four feet in length, but 
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only the short strip of webbing and the ring (none of the ribbons) are 
visible to the competitors. Occasionally competitors start in pairs 
and literally race at the rings, but this is unusual, and the correct 
method is for riders to try for the ribbons in Indian file. Possibly 
this article may induce managers and secretaries of Polo Clubs to 
give the Sortija a place in their programmes during the coming 
season. 


THE RETURN AFTER THE 


RUN 


AUTOMOBILES AT 41,000 OR THEREABOUTS 
BY CLAUDE JOHNSON 


Tuis article is concerning cars which are not suitable for men of 
moderate means, but are built for those who can afford to pay a 
long price for a good machine. Comparison between the three 
selected for this article would be decidedly unfair, seeing that they 
vary in price from £825 to £1,200, a difference of nearly 25 per cent., 
and it would not be reasonable to expect from the cheaper qualities 
which one would look for in the case of the more expensive. The 
22 h.p. Daimler car, which took the gold medal in the Automobile 
Club’s Reliability Trial last September, may now be purchased, with 
body and lamps complete, for £825. The 24 h.p. F.I.A.T. chassis 
costs £850, including tyres, and the buyer may have fitted to it a 
body costing anything from £50 to £150. Thesix-cylindered Napier 
chassis costs £1,050, and when fitted with a really luxurious body 
cannot be purchased for less than £1,200. The horse-powers re- 
spectively attached to the description of these cars are misleading. 
The 22 h.p. Daimler motor probably does not give far in excess of 
22 h.p.; the 24 h.p. F.I.A.T. and the 18 h.p. six-cylindered Napier 
motors may possibly give about 35 h.p. 


MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Daimler.—Having owned a Daimler car and knowing many 
friends who possess such machines, I may say that they have the 
reputation of being thoroughly well made of good material, and they 
last for many years. I was interested, when visiting the Member 
for the New Forest, Mr. John Scott-Montagu, at Beaulieu the other 
day, to find in his motor-house the 12 h.p. Daimler on which I 
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drove with him to Paris in order to take part in the Paris-Ostend 
race in 1899. Mr. Montagu tells me that this car is still running 
well and regularly, although it has seen very hard service, in connec- 
tion with Beaulieu shooting and station work, continuously during 
the last four years. This is a good proof of the soundness of the 
car. It must also be remembered that the Daimler in the Thousand 
Miles Trial last September ran throughout the trial with no stop of 
any kind whatever on the road and without any delay for adjust- 


22 H.P. (GOLD MEDAL) DAIMLER CAR BEING DRIVEN BY THE COUNTESS DELAWARR 


ments or repairs in the garage; in fact, it ‘‘ran like a clock.” 
His Majesty the King has patronised the Daimler Company, and 
the fact that he has given the company orders for several carriages 
shows that those which have been supplied to him have been con- 
sidered by him and his advisers to be thoroughly successful and 
satisfactory. 
Napier.—At the Napier factory no expense or pains are spared 
in order to turn out cars of the very finest material and workman- 
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ship. The wearing surfaces are long, and the car generally is 
specially designed to have a long life. If anyone who contemplates 
ordering a Napier car wishes to be satisfied as to the material and 
workmanship employed, he cannot do better than ask Messrs. S. F. 
Edge, Ltd., to provide him with an order to view the new Napier 
works at Shepherd’s Bush. 

It always seems to me a good sign when men who have pur- 
chased a car of a certain make give the manufacturers an order for 
a second. My friend Mr. Edward Kennard, whose g h.p. Napier 
did so well in the Thousand Miles Trial of 1900, has now ordered a 
six-cylindered Napier; and the Prime Minister, who already has 
a Napier, has also bespoken a six-cylindered car from Mr. Edge. 
This looks healthy. 

F.I.A.T.—The Fabbrica Italiana di Automobili Torino, at 
which the F.I.A.T. cars are made, has scarcely been in existence 
long enough to enable one to judge of the life of its manufactures. 
I am assured, however, that the work is under the management of a 
man who was formerly one of the leading engineers at the Cannstatt 
factory, and that the material is identical with that used in the 
Mercédés cars—which is, of course, of a very high order. This 
statement, however, came to me from an interested source, and I 
am not, therefore, able to put it forward as a disinterested view. 
The following information concerning a F.I.A.T. car is from a Scot 
who is a good sportsman and has no financial interest whatever in 
the concern :— 

“In regard to the wear and tear of F.I.A.T. cars, I, of 
course, have only known two—the original car which the agent 
had, and my own. I should say they were exceptionally well fitted, 
and do not shake or rattle. I have driven mine over 10,000 miles, 
and it is now going as smoothly as ever. In my opinion the feature 
of the F.I.A.T. cars is their finish and material. I have kept no 
list of my expenses for the car; but, apart from accidents, I have 
had no serious repairs to do. The crab to my car is the system of 
the hand-brake, which is a band one: the pins jump out and the 
brake makes a constant rattle. However, this brake is not used on 
the 1904 models. The cars being light, one does not have much 
trouble with tyres. I have only had two punctures and worn out 
the treads of four outside covers. My replacements have been: 
Tyres, two new outside covers and five Lovelace patent treads ; 
six sparking plugs; engine brasses, twice taken up; one new pair 
of chains; brake pins, troublesome, but the 1904 models have a 
hand expansion brake. I have had no trouble with the clutch 
leather, and the gear wheels are as good as new, and show no sign 
of wear.” 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE THREE CARS. 


Daimler.—The 22 h.p. Daimler carriage appeared to me to run 
very smoothly with very little noise from the engine or gear, and the 
suspension is good. One could not, however, help noticing a 
sluggishness about the carriage. The engine did not pick up 
quickly. Of course, this may have been due to the fact that it was 
not running particularly well on the day on which I was given the 
drive in the carriage; but, as a matter of fact, it has always been 
said, when comparing the English Daimler with the Panhard engine, 


MR. LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD ON HIS 1904 TYPE 35-40 H.P. MERCEDES 


that the English engine had less life than the Panhard motor. 
However, I am told that the 1904 English Daimler is fitted with a 
much more lively engine than the 1903 type, and the car which I 
tested was a heavy touring machine of a comfortable rather than a 
sporting character. 

F.I.A.T.—The F.I.A.T. car is almost an exact copy of the 
Mercédeés car. This will be seen from two of the photographs which 
illustrate this article—namely, that of the 24 h.p. F.I.A.T. and that 
of Mr. Lionel de Rothschild’s 35-40 h.p. Mercédés. The latter is 
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the first of the 1904 type delivered, and consequently is very much 
“up to date.” As I write, its fortunate owner is speeding on it 
from Boulogne to Naples. The engine of the F.I.A.T. has the 
rapidity of acceleration which is so delightful in the Mercédés car. 

When I got on the F.I.A.T. car I could not help admiring the 
business instincts of the gentlemen who are at the head of the Turin 
firm, seeing that they have simply taken one of the best cars of the 
time and copied it outright, and have thus avoided the very costly 
experiments which many other makers have gone through one after 
the other. It is sad to speculate as to what would have been the 
position of the English Daimler Company at the present time if the 
directors had, even two years ago, purchased the very best car of 
the time, instructed their engineer to copy it slavishly, and had for- 
bidden him to make any alteration whatever until he had made a 
carriage which could go as well as the model selected. However, 
this is a digression. Let us return tothe F.I.A.T. 

The lubrication of the Mercédés has always been faulty, and 
these carriages are often seen with a blue and evil-smelling cloud 
under their stern. The F.I.A.T. has a neat lubricating arrangement 
by which the oil is taken up from a reservoir and delivered into the 
oil pipes by a little revolving mill-wheel having four arms; at the 
end of each arm is a small cup, which dips into the oil, picks up the 
exact amount required, and in revolving delivers it into the pipes. 
As the speed of the mill-wheel is regulated by the speed of the 
engine, the oil is delivered in accordance. 

The F.I.A.T. car is light, and, considering the size of the engine 
and the speed of the car, it struck me that the wheel-base was rather 
short; but I learn that the 24 h.p. car is made in two sizes—namely, 
of 8 feet 10 inches and g feet g inches wheel-base. The car in which 
I was driven had only been on the road for two days, and was in far 
from good order; apparently the front wheels were not properly set, 
for she skidded very badly. Our progress was a series of slides, 
first to the right and then to the left. When standing the engine 
could be kept running very slowly and very silently ; on the other 
hand, in order to get the very best speed out of the car in ascending 
a hill, the engine was run at high speed, and at such times the car 
could not be said to be either silent or vibrationless. 

Napier.—The six-cylindered Napier car is the most luxurious 
carriage I have been in. It has not the fleetness of a 60 h.p. 
Mercédés, but its speed qualities are quite sufficiently high to satisfy 
any man using it in this country who is not seriously affected by 
speed insanity. It is superior to the 60 h.p. Mercédeés, inasmuch as 
it will run more sweetly at a slow speed, and changing speed is not 
required so often. The six cylinders appear to keep up a continuous 
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impulse, which makes it possible to run the engine at a surprisingly 
slow speed. It is, I believe, said that, with the engine turning at 
1,500 revolutions, a speed of fifty-five miles an hour is possible ; and 
yet I found that without changing speed, but simply by the move- 
ment of the throttle handle, the speed of the engine and carriage 
may be reduced by more than go per cent.—that is to say, that the 
carriage whilst on its top speed may be made to follow a slowly 
moving omnibus at a road speed of between five and six miles an 
hour, and with an engine speed of between 100 and 200 revolutions 
per minute. Immediately the throttle handle is moved a notch or 


SIX-CYLINDERED NAPIER CAR, DRIVEN BY MISS PAULINE CHASE 


two the carriage glides forward without any perceptible shock. A 
good driver on this carriage would find it almost unnecessary to use 
his brakes except in descending very steep hills. All ordinary hills 
are ascended on the top speed. In ascending the Test Hill in Rich- 
mond Park from a standing start the driver was able to get into his 
second or middle speed on quite a steep portion of the hill, and the 
engine took the carriage up the remainder of the ascent (a gradient 
of 1 in 7°8) at a good speed on the second gear. The very long 
wheel-base of the carriage gives peculiar ease in riding over rough 
road surfaces. The springs are very long. Some critics object to 
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the fact that the back axle is above the back springs, but Mr. Napier 
is confident that the objection is purely theoretical. Although we 
travelled over some very greasy roads, side-slip was scarcely notice- 
able. From the length of the carriage, one began to wonder some- 
times how it would get round a right-angled corner into a narrow 
lane, but any difficulties which the length might occasionally cause 
are outweighed by the advantage of the passenger accommodation 
afforded. As will be seen from the photograph, which shows 
Miss Pauline Chase at the helm, the back part of the car is most 
spacious; in fact, it is almost a little drawing-room, with room for a 
cottage piano and several seats. There is practically no vibration in 
this carriage, and when standing the engine can scarcely be heard. 


ARE SIX CYLINDERS ADVISABLE ? 

It is a question in some people’s minds whether the delightful 
smoothness of running which is obtained from six cylinders would 
compensate for the necessary complication. The idea of having to 
keep in thorough working order twelve valves and six sparking 
devices is appalling to some people. The same thing was said when 
the four-cylindered engine was introduced. The ‘‘ two-cylindered ”’ 
man said that the ‘ four-cylindered ’’ man was courting trouble and 
was doubling his chances of breakdown; but I do not think in 
practice this has been found to be so. It certainly has not been my 
experience. Occasionally one has had a broken wire, which could 
be replaced in a minute or two; once or twice a broken valve, which 
was also easily made good ; but speaking generally the engine is not 
the weak point of a car. The ignition on the Napier is simplified 
by a special commutator fitted with one trembler instead of six. 
Curiously enough, on the day on which I tested the six-cylindered 
Napier an induction valve stuck and there was a delay of between 
five and ten minutes; and on the return journey it was noticeable 
that, at certain speeds, one cylinder was missing occasionally; but 
the driver assured me that this was owing to the fact that, on the 
evening before, he had experimented with the carburation, and had 
not been successful in arriving at the correct ‘adjustment. I must 
say that my general impression of tie car was that, if I could afford 
to spend £1,200 on a motor and wished it for use in this country, I 
would buy a six-cylindered Napier in preference to any other car. 


CONSUMPTION. 

Daimler.—The consumption of the 22 h.p. Daimler which 
gained the gold medal has been officially proved in the Thousand 
Miles Reliability Trial of the Automobile Club. The engine is 
105 mm. by 130 mm. and its normal speed is 750 revolutions per 
minute. Carrying four passengers, it completed the 1,000 miles 
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on 56 gallons, which at 1s. 4d. per gallon represents a total of 
£3 14s. 8d. for 1,000 miles, or *89 of a penny per mile. 

F.I.A.T.—I have no disinterested information concerning the 
consumption of the 24h.p. F.I.A.T., but from the size of its 
engine—125 mm. by 125 mm.—TI should be inclined to believe 
that it would not consume very much less petrol than the 4o h.p. 
Mercédés of 1893 (125 mm. by 150 mm.), namely a gallon for every 
fourteen miles. However, it is claimed that the 24 h.p. F.I.A.T. 
will run sixteen miles to the gallon, which at 1s. 4d. per gallon 
represents one penny per mile. 

Napier.—I know nothing concerning the consumption of the 
six-cylindered Napier. Each cylinder measures 4 inches by 4 inches, 


MRS. FRENCH BREWSTER ON A 24 H.P. F.I1.A.T. 


or roughly 100 mm. by 100 mm. ‘The makers state that the petrol 
consumption will not exceed a gallon to sixteen miles, or one penny 
per mile, but they think it should be less than this. 


HILL CLIMBING. 


In the Thousand Miles Reliability Trial which was held by 
the Automobile Club last September, the 22 h.p. Daimler, carrying 
four passengers, ascended Westerham Hill at 15 miles per hour; 
Bury Hill at 15 miles per hour; Hindhead at 24} miles per hour; 
Handcross at 14°3 miles per hour; whilst on the flat at Bexhill she 
attained a speed of 39°3 miles per hour. 
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For the purpose of this article I tested the three cars on two 
hills—namely, the Test or Broom Hill which lies between the Robin 
Hood Gate and the Kingston Gate in Richmond Park, and Hand- 
cross Hill. On the Test Hill in Richmond Park, with three 
passengers on board, from a standing start the following were the 
results:—The Daimler car 15°08 miles per hour; the Napier car 
20°68 miles per hour; the F.I.A.T. car 22°27 miles per hour. 

In testing the cars on Handcross Hill I chose a portion of the 
ascent different from that which was selected by the Automobile 
Club for the Hill-Climbing Tests in the Reliability Trial last 
September. The Automobile Club tests were held over only a part 
of the hill. In my trials I started the cars from the milestone 
marked “153 miles to Brighton,” and with a flying start took the 
time at the cross roads with a guide post which are a few hundred 
yards beyond the milestone. The altitude above the sea at this 
point is 230 feet. The finish in this test was at the fork outside 
Handcross village where the two roads for Brighton divide. The 
altitude here is about 490 feet above the sea level. 

The total distance is as nearly as possible one mile, and the 
three cars, each carrying three people, mounted this hill as follows :— 
22 h.p. Daimler car at 21°4 miles per hour; six-cylindered Napier 
car at 24°5 miles per hour; 24 h.p. F.I.A.T. car at 30°7 miles per 
hour. 

In comparing the results of these Hill-Climbing Trials, readers 
must not overlook the fact that the Daimler car with its body com- 
plete costs £225 less than the chassis only of the Napier car. The 
driver of the Napier seemed to be very surprised that his machine 
should not have travelled as fast as the F.I.A.T. I asked him 
whether he would like to try the Handcross Hill over again, but he 
did not avail himself of this opportunity. I could not help thinking 
that the Napier did not do itself justice on the day on which I made 
the trials. The driver admitted that he had not, at that time, 
succeeded in “tuning up ” the Napier car to its best pitch, and this 
may signify much. 

Cost OF UPKEEP. 


Leaving the owner to decide for himself what proportion of the 
original cost of the carriage should be set aside annually for depre- 
ciation, omitting the carriage tax, servant’s tax, rent of stables, 
servant’s wages and clothes, and insurances, it is desirable to 
study the question of what will be the cost per mile of running 
the carriage—that is to say, the cost of:—(a) Fuel; (b) tyres; 
(c) upkeep of engine, running gear, and body; (d) lubricating 
oil, etc., etc. 
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I have had no experience in the cost of running such cars as 
those which are now under notice. After consulting amateur 
owners of some similar cars, I came to the conclusion that for 
10,000 miles the cost would not be less than the following :—Fuel, 
£40; tyres, £100; upkeep of engine, transmission and carriage, £80; 
lubricating oil, electricity, etc., £10. 

The Daimler car could run 10,000 miles, with petrol costing 
1s. 4d. per gallon, for £37 6s. 8d., whilst the other cars, if they were 
successful in running at one penny per mile, would require 
£41 13s. 4d. to be spent on petrol for the same distance. 

I have inquired of interested authorities as to the cost of tyres 
and the upkeep of engine, transmission and body, for 10,000 miles. 
One of them agrees with my figure of £100 for tyres; the other 
rates it at £110. They both dissent from my figure £80 for upkeep, 
and give respectively £63 and £44. Taking into consideration, 
however, the unexpected replacements and adjustments which are 
required even with the very best cars, I prefer to adhere to my 
original estimate for fuel, tyres, upkeep, lubricating oil, etc., of 
£230 for 10,000 miles, or 53d. per mile. 


THE DELIGHTS OF OWNERSHIP. 


I must say I envy the owners of such a motor as the six- 
cylindered Napier. If one of these machines were fitted with a 
carriage top, which might be opened on fine days and closed in 
inclement weather, the owner would be virtually in possession of a 
special train. Granted that the railway would prove faster for long 
journeys, the Napier as a rule would be faster for the conveyance of 
aman from his London house to his country house, provided that 
the latter were within a radius of 50 or 60 miles of London, and 
were at any considerable distance from the railway station. One of 
the most wearing incidents in connection with railway travel is the 
fact that one has to catch a particular train at a particular hour. 
This means that whatever one may be doing, however important the 
conversation one may be engaged in, it must at a certain time be 
broken off, or, as is too often the case, if it be not broken off, there 
follows the hurried drive to the railway terminus, with the attendant 
anxiety and suspense as to whether the train will be caught or not. 
Then comes the transference of portmanteaux to the train, the 
search for a seat, speculation as to the companionship one will be 
called upon to suffer in the compartment, a repetition of the luggage 
inconvenience at the country station, and the drive from the station 
to the house. 

The owner of such a carriage as I am now describing, on the 
other hand, starts when he pleases; his portmanteaux can accom- 
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pany him; he enjoys the pleasures of the journey, is interested in 
the incidents of the road and the scenery through which he passes, 
and is invigorated by breathing the fresh air. From the time at 
which he enters his carriage at his door in London he is undisturbed 
until he alights at his door in the country. In it the lady of the 
house may make afternoon calls on neighbours within a radius of 
sixty miles of her door, and may arrive in the drawing-room of her 
friend with every hair in its place and without a speck of dust on 
her clothes. 

I once had the opportunity of driving in one of these luxurious 
closed travelling automobiles from Paris on the way to the sea 
coast. The season was extremely cold, there were frequent snow 
showers, but the owner of the carriage and I were snugly ensconced 
inside, completely protected from the weather, whilst bowling 
along the roads at a good steady average of from 20 to 25 miles an 
hour. Nothing could have been more delightful. We had our little 
picnic basket and lunched en route. In the afternoon the sun came 
out. Whilst leaving the front part of the carriage up so as to 
protect us from the wind, the back part was lowered so as to enable 
us to enjoy the sun and the air. Although the express train is a 
necessity for the business man, a luxurious automobile fitted with 
such a body as I have described is assuredly a far pleasanter and 
healthier method of travelling for the idle man who has time at his 
disposal and (the writing of these final words throws me into a 
morass of despair) the necessary funds to purchase and maintain 
one. 

Since this article was written, Messrs. S. F. Edge & Co., 
Ltd., have decided that their six-cylindered car shall be known 
as the 30 h.p., and not as the 18 h.p. Napier. 


BRIDGE 
BY “PORTLAND” 


HAVING come to an agreement with one’s partner as to which con- 
vention is to be followed when no-trumps are doubled—hearts or 
the shortest suit—the next important matter is to ascertain the 
principle upon which he discards. If nothing be said it may perhaps 
be assumed that he discards from weakness. It is his duty to warn 
you if he does not; but the warning is not always given, and it is 
therefore well to remember that tot homines, quot sententia, is a 
maxim which applies to this as to all other conventions of the 
game. 

That any confusion should exist upon a question of such 
gravity as the discard—the keystone of informative play—is of 
course extremely unfortunate. A convention which is only partially 
recognised and fitfully followed is worse than no convention at all, 
and it would be a great improvement to Bridge if the general body 
of players could agree to abolish all convention in the matter or 
settle upon some simple rule which would meet with universal 
approyal. Failing this, everyone must choose for himself which of 
the many methods of discarding he will adopt, and before making 
this choice it is well to look into the claims of each. 

The object of selecting a particular card to throw away when 
one is unable to follow suit is two-fold—namely, to weaken one’s 
hand as little as possible, and to inform one’s partner or mislead the 
adversary, as prudence dictates. The second of these objects is 
attained by carrying out a preconceived arrangement between the 
partners, of which the dealer is aware, as to the plan upon which 
the discard is to be made; or, when it is desired to convey false 
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information to the other side, by not carrying it out. The directory 
discard is a part of the conversation of the game, and has strong 
claims to retention as such; but unfortunately whatever plan be 
chosen beforehand, it is not always possible to reconcile both 
objects. Sooner or later one will be put in the dilemma of having 
to deceive one’s partner or throw away a card which one cannot 
spare. 

Now, while the conventiona] discard lasts it is impossible to 
overcome this difficulty altogether. The only thing one can do is 
to select a system which gives rise to it as seldom as possible; and 
then, if one be not careful, one may be led into adopting a discard 
which the majority of one’s partners will not understand. This is 
of course a fatal error from a practical point of view. A number of 
ingenious conventions have been invented, but they are all open to 
this objection. It is better by far to follow a simple rule, however 
illogical, that one’s partner will be able to grasp, than a complicated 
system that is likely to perplex him. It is wiser, in fact, to go with 
the tide than to attempt to stem it, and for this reason alone the 
writer has no hesitation in recommending the discard from weakness 
to everyone who desires guidance upon the subject. 

In so far as there is any generally recognised system of dis- 
carding, the rule now is to throw away from the suit which one does 
not want one’s partner to lead, and if one be compelled to throw 
from one’s strong suit at no-trumps to ‘‘call” init. This is the 
prevailing convention—if any convention may be said to prevail at 
Bridge. It is the rule to be followed whenever possible; but as it 
will not always be possible to follow it, an intelligent player must 
invariably take into account that his partner may have been forced to 
discard contrary to rule. He must not, therefore, slavishly follow the 
discard, but must watch for other indications of strength. Some 
players go so far as to tell their partners to pay no attention to their 
discards at no-trumps; but this is a bolder course than the writer 
would care to advise. It is better, in his opinion, to let your partner 
know that you will discard from weakness whenever practicable, and 
that when you are compelled to discard from your strong suit, you 
will give him all the information you can by throwing as high a card 
as you can spare. If this be carried out he will not often be misled. 

Speaking theoretically, however, the discard from weakness has 
little to recommend it. At whist it was customary to discard first 
from one’s weakest suit, as there was always the chance that one 
might establish one’s longest suit and make every card init; but as 
soon as the trump strength was declared against one—by either 
adversary leading trumps or calling, for instance—the rule was 
reversed and one threw from strength. Now, why was the first half 
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of this convention applied to Bridge instead of the second? It is 
a reasonable supposition, surely, that the trump strength is with the 
maker of trumps—the dealer or his partner ; and, if this be so, what 
chance have the adversaries of bringing in their long suits? In the 
circumstances, would it not generally be more advantageous for 
them, if there has been no double, to keep their short suits as securely 
guarded as possible, and to throw from their longest ones? And 
would not this be equally true at no-trumps, when the strength is 
still more markedly declared to be against them ? 

As a matter of fact, at no-trumps one can nearly always spare 
a card from one’s long suit, though it frequently happens that one 
cannot afford to unguard a weak one. The single discard from the 
longest suit as an indication of strength would, if it had been 
adopted in the early days of Bridge, have been out-and-away the 
simplest, safest, and surest convention, and could have been 
defended from any charge of arbitrariness as an adaptation merely 
of the whist convention. It is too late now, however, to retrace 
our steps. For good or ill the ‘‘ weak” discard has become an 
integral part of the game, and is so generally recognised that the 


only safe course is to submit to it. 


An indifferent player will often throw away a trick or two by 
dashing out a winning card to save the game, when, if he had paid 
closer attention to the fall of the cards, he would have seen how 
needless his alarm was. The following hand furnishes a case in 
which some players would fall into this mistake :— 


ILLUSTRATIVE HAND 


A and B are partners against Y and Z. Score: Love-all. 
Z deals and leaves it to Y, who declares hearts, 


A’s hand (original leader), Y’s hand (dummy). 


Hearts” - Hearts” - & 108732 
Diamonds 5 Diamonds AQ Knave 6 
Clubs - @) 2 Clubs 4 3 

Spades” - 2 


TRICK I. 


Score: A B,o; Y Z, Score: A 1: Y Z, 1. Seose:: A 1; ¥ 2. 


* * 
PF | TRICK 2. | TRICK 3. 
| ¥ 
$59 | | [SO] [OO] 
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Score: A B, 1; Y Z, 3. Score; A B, 2; 


TRICK 7. 


Score: A B, 3; Y Z, 4. 


A is now certain of making two tricks in clubs, and Y Z win two by cards only. 


Remarks 
Trick 2.—J} having king, queen of trumps only, very properly plays a false 
card, 
Trick 4.—Z dare not lead a club from dummy for fear of being ruffed in 
diamonds. 
Trick 7—Z cannot hold the king of spades, or he would have led it at 
trick 5, and got rid of one of Y’s losing clubs, 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


GREAT GOLFERS: Their Methods at a Glance. By George W. 
Beldam. With contributions by Harold H. Hilton, J. H. 
Taylor, James Braid, Alex Herd, and Harry Vardon. _ Illus- 
trated with 268 action photographs. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1904. 

The names of the authors of this book speak for them- 
selves; and here, under competent supervision, they discuss the 
subjects with which they are so peculiarly well qualified to deal. 
The feature of the volume, however, is perhaps the ingenious device 
Mr. Beldam has hit upon to enforce what he calls “Instruction by 
Illustration.” It is seldom that the photograph of a player conveys 
a really accurate impression of his stance, and, as the author says— 
it is to be regretted that he splits his infinitives—‘‘ looking at photo- 
graphs often makes it impossible to accurately compare different 
players” or “to tell the exact line of the intended flight.” To 
obviate this Mr. Beldam puts the players in every case in a four-foot 
square, subdivided again with white lines into six-inch squares ; and 
thus the position and action are elucidated with perfect and 
unmistakable distinctness. It was a good idea to devote a brief 
chapter to ‘‘ Cricket and Golf,” furnishing advice to cricketers, who, 
habituated to the methods of that game, proceed to take up the 
“Royal and Ancient.”’ The four famous golfers whose names appear 
on the title-page each discusses himself—his grip, his stance, his 
various strokes with different clubs, and his general peculiarities ; 
after which Mr. Hilton takes the matter in hand and fills 200 pages 
with comments on and descriptions of twenty of the most prominent 
players, including one lady, Miss Rhona Adair—it is perhaps too 
much to hope that some writers will ever cease to speak of ladies by 
the feeble old slang term ‘‘the fair sex.” Miss Adair, as most 
readers know, was Open Lady Champion in 1900 and 1903, and won 
the Irish Championship in 1900, 1901, 1902, and 1903. We can 
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only devoutly trust that the lady never endured such cruel agony as 
is depicted on her face in the illustration on page 445, called 
‘*A Characteristic Finish.” The ‘ Preface’ follows on page 473, 
which seems an odd place for it. The photographs, it should be 
added, taken in the =! or yyy part of a second, are in every 
instance from actual play. There was no posing; the men were 
asked simply to make their strokes without regard to the camera, 
and the result is a rare vigour of action which, with such sound 
criticism on the pictures by the men themselves, or by Mr. Hilton, 
gives the book an exceptional and special value. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY Doc (Non-SportTiING). By Herbert 
Compton. Illustrated. Vol. I. London: Grant Richards. 
1904. 

Dogs have their days ina sense different from that suggested 
by the proverb. Types appear, that is to say, enjoy their period of 
popularity, and are in time supplanted by some other variety for 
which a fancy more or less nearly approaching to a craze springs up. 
Innumerable as dog books are, therefore, this volume has a justifica- 
tion for its existence, as the author deals with dogs as they are 
found at the beginning of the century. 

The tendency of the period is to obtain expert opinion about 
everything, and Mr. Compton here has successfully sought the 
opinions of over five hundred lovers and keepers of dogs, to whom 
he submitted a variety of questions, desiring to know, amongst other 
matters, if these authorities—of greater or less distinction—were 
satisfied with the type of their favourite breed as it exists to-day, and 
“what particular delight, satisfaction, fascination, or use” they 
derived from the special dog of their choice. Many people who 
love dogs by no means love every sort of dog—perhaps because they 
have never been on intimate terms with animals of the particular 
breeds that do not appeal to them. The terrier man cannot under- 
stand putting any other dog on, or indeed near, the level of his pet, 
and very likely has a sort of contemptuous dislike for the pug, the 
griffon, the Italian greyhound, which he denounces as a shivering 
little wretch, or the bulldog, to whom he objects on the ground 
that the creature slobbers and snores. Happily for these and other 
dogs, however, they all have their friends, and Mr. Compton's 
experts give reasons for the friendship their favourites win. Some- 
times the enthusiasm of the contributors provokes a smile, as when 
a lady, acknowledging that chows “are terrible poachers and sheep- 
killers, and, as far as I can ascertain, can never be cured of the 
fault,” goes on to admit that this ‘‘makes them rather undesirable 
for the country ”’—only rather—“ or, at any rate, for the neighbour- 
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hood of sheep.’ Game preservers and farmers will scarcely dis- 
sent. 

We have our own opinions about dogs, but have not the 
remotest intention of expressing them, for the reason that, while 
pleasing some people who like to find agreement with their views, 
we should excite the ire of others from whom we differed. There 
are those who specially admire the smooth collie, and grieve to 
note that he is in a “‘deplorable minority as regards patrons.” Is 
the circumstance deplorable? Mr. Compton thinks so, so do 
Mr. T. Wallace and Miss Cochran and others—may difference of 
opinion never alter friendship! The idea of the collie being 
treacherous by nature the author regards as an ‘ exploded libel.” 
That Dalmatians make “very fair pointers and retrieve well”’ will 
be novel information for many readers. There are some delightful 
stories of the gentleness and kindness of old English sheepdogs ; 
of one who took a little bird that had fallen out of its nest to his own 
bed, where its parents used to come and feed it till it was strong 
enough to fly away; and of another who adopted a baby rabbit. 
Some of the photographs might be better, or better printed, but the 
book will appeal forcibly to lovers of the dog—and we are sorry for 
those who do not come into the category. The second volume is in 
course of preparation. 


THE Srortinc Doc. By Joseph A. Graham. (The American 
Sportsman’s Library.) London: Macmillan & Co. 1go04. 


Mr. Caspar Whitney, the Editor of the Library of which this 
is an example, made an excellent choice when he confided this 
volume to Mr. Joseph Graham, for it is impossible to read a page of 
the book without recognising the fact that the author is a master 
of his subject. He is modest, moreover, as to his own capacity, 
declaring that ‘‘ British writers on sporting dogs are usually ahead 
of us,” as to which we may remark that we are acquainted with 
no more competent critic than Mr. Graham, who entertains a 
considerable respect for Englishmen as dog men, declaring that 
‘the British are better breeders,” and suggesting reasons why. 

The greater part of the book, we must, however, admit, is chiefly 
designed for Americans, and indeed for a limited class of trans- 
atlantic readers, for it is largely occupied with pedigrees of, and 
technical details about, dogs whose names convey little or nothing 
to the English sportsman. We do not know “ Pearl’s Dot, the 
unequalled mother of heroes,” who won a Derby in Indiana, and 
the name of old Rheebe the setter has no meaning to us, though 
the drawings and photographs are so good that we look at 
them with much pleasure. Of hounds, Mr. Graham says that he 
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“never saw a hound in America which he thought could possibly 
improve a good English hound by crossing,’ and he speaks of two 
sportsmen who “are trying to persuade themselves that there is 
such a thing as a breed of American foxhounds.” It is curious, 
however, to find him writing of a beagle, Riot, as ‘‘ entirely useless 
in the field, being incurably gun-shy.” As to this, ‘‘ his gun- 
shyness did not appear to result exactly from fright ; he treated the 
noise rather as if it were disagreeable. He would hunt with zest 
until a gun went off.. Then, without lowering his brush or appearing 
to be in the least alarmed, he would quickly turn around and trot 
off home.” Riot, whether he “lowered his brush” or ‘‘ raised ”’ it, 
probably desired to impress upon his friends that a beagle has 
nothing to do with guns. The latter half of the book, however, 
is of interest to British as to American sportsmen, and we should 
be sorry to be called upon to find a trainer of shooting dogs to 
surpass the recorded exploits of Doctor Ed. 


BILLIARDS EXPOUNDED TO ALL DEGREES OF AMATEUR PLAYERS. 
By J. P. Mannock. Written and arranged by 5S. A. Mus- 
sabini. Vol. I. The Elementary Side of Billiard Playing. 
Illustrated. London: Grant Richards. 1904. 


It is inevitable that treatises on billiards should closely resemble 
one another. This is a very sound and practical book; Mr. Man- 
nock is a notable player, as indeed is Mr. Mussabini, who also 
expounds lucidly what he has to say; but we are not sure, in spite 
of the claims put forward in the preface, that there is anything very 
special in the volume, or that it differs greatly from the best of its 
innumerable predecessors. The necessity of standing properly at 
the table is generaily recognised, as also that a firm bridge is 
indispensable to proficiency—the author cannot avoid familiar 
ground. He is right to insist on the mistaken notions which com- 
monly prevail as to ‘‘side,” which he regards as ‘‘ mainly the cause 
of the general poverty of form amongst amateurs.” ‘‘ Many of 
them,” he truly remarks, ‘‘ play every stroke with side, rightly and 
wrongly applied, needed or not needed. They have simply fallen 
into a bad habit—one of the worst habits in billiard-playing.” But 
this reproof is not new. That an ordinary man’s game would be 
vastly improved by careful attention to the hints, precepts, and 
advice inculcated by the book is, nevertheless, certain. 


Trout Fisuinc. By W. Earl Hodgson. Illustrated. London: 
Adam and Charles Black, 1904. 


Mr. Hodgson writes well, and we are convinced that he fishes 
well also, for this excellent little book shows his keen comprehension 
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of the trout and his ways. It is a particularly handsome little 
volume as regards paper, print, and ‘‘get up,” and is rendered 
noteworthy by seven pages of flies, reproduced from the originals in 
colour, and forming an equipment against the fish which should 
do much to help the careful student to success. Here are stream 
flies and lake flies, recommended by wide experience for use in 
every month from March to September; and the frontispiece, a 
coloured picture of brown trout, by Mr. H. L. Rolfe, skilfully 
depicts what may be obtained by the adroit employment of these 
seductive lures. Mr. Hodgson has a great idea of fishing and 
fishermen, and claims for the practice of angling “kinship with 
the arts.” He writes, always with knowledge, on ‘* Wind,” ‘‘ Tem- 
perature,” ‘‘ Light,” and has a chapter entitled “Are Trout 
Cunning?” a question which he seems inclined to answer in the 
negative. Some of his arguments on this head are plausible, others 
are less convincing. On most streams fewer fish are caught than 
were formerly taken, and believers in the wariness of the trout 
suppose that this is because they are harder to catch, having grown 
more alert to the ways of their captors. Mr. Hodgson, on the other 
hand, declares it to be “only in the nature of things that as the 
sportsmen have been gradually multiplying the head of trout has 
been gradually dwindling.” Weare not sure. The science of pisci- 
culture has greatly advanced of late years, special efforts are 
made at preservation, and trout breed freely by the light of nature. 
We are doubtful, in fact, whether the head has greatly dwindled, 
and if trout are not very cunning they are far too much so for 
many people. 


THE ANGLER’S YEAR. By Charles S. Patterson, M.B., M.R.C.S., 
F.Z.S. London: W. R. Russell, 54, Paternoster Row. 1904. 


This book has a poor appearance after a study of the last- 
named; but Mr. Patterson is Curator of the British Sea Anglers’ 
Society, lately held the same post in the Piscatorial Society, and 
writes with knowledge. There is a serviceable chapter on tackle, 
and then he goes round the year month by month, from pike- 
fishing in January, perch in the Thames and Kennet and roach in 
the Avon in February, to cod and whiting at Deal in December, 
trout of course occupying April and May. The novice may learn 
much from Mr. Patterson’s instructions. 


THE SPINS OF THE CYCLING Parson. By the Rey. Frederick 
Hastings. Illustrated. London and Newcastle-on-Tyne: 
The Walter Scott Publishing Company. 
This book is so ingenuous and simple-minded that it would be 
cruel to speak harshly of it. It will appeal to the author’s friends 
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and acquaintances, however, rather than to the harsh world at 
large. We learn that Mr. Hastings is fond of cycling, though he 
once fell under a hansom opposite the Avenue Hotel in Holborn, 
and once a lady ran into him on the Finchley Road and made a 
great dent in his lower bar. A biscuit, a glass of water, and a spin 
before breakfast he considers one of the most exhilarating of delights ; 
and he observes that though some can enjoy a plunge in cold water, 
for his part he likes a good lather with a loofah in hot water first, 
and then to pour plenty of cold over one. Such details are too 
intimate and domestic to be printed for strangers who have their 
own methods of bathing and really do not care how Mr. Hastings 
washes himself. Then follow descriptions of various journeys he 
has made on his cycle at home and abroad. They will, perhaps, 
be considered lively by the class of readers to whom this species 
of literature appeals. Mr. Hastings is a teetotaler, and strives to 
inculcate the precepts of the sect. 


ADVENTURES ON THE ROOF OF THE WorRLpD. By Mrs. Aubrey le 
Blond (Mrs. Main). Illustrated. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
1904. 

Mrs. le Blond, contributions from whom we have had the plea- 
sure of publishing in these pages, is an expert and enthusiastic 
climber, with a distinct gift for recounting her own and other people’s 
adventures. This volume, she explains, ‘‘is not intended for the 
climber”’; it is for the general reader who may like to know something 
about a pastime he does not pursue; but both classes alike will be 
keenly interested in her chapters. There are thrilling tales of danger 
and escape, illustrated with photographs of daring mountaineers 
who have in many instances surmounted what appear to be abso- 
lutely impossible places, or who are often depicted in apparently 
imminent danger of broken necks. ‘‘ Be on your guard. At any 
moment now we may expect an avalanche,” was a remark the author 
once heard quietly uttered by a guide; and soon after ‘‘the entire 
surface on which we stood commenced to move.” Who can read 
this sort of thing—and such occurrences are numerous—without 
wanting to know what happened next? It is a most exciting, a 
thrilling, volume, which will make some ardent spirits eager to dash 
off and climb, whilst it will induce others to vow that no earthly 
consideration shall beguile them into ascending eighteen inches up 
any possible sort of peak. 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprictors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
grapu or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are al! 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the May competition will be announced in the 
July issue. 

THE MARCH COMPETITION 

The Prize in the March competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. K. A. Plimpton, Beverley, York- 
shire; Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, County Down; Mr. Leopold 
Pickering, Stone, Staffordshire; Mr. J. C. Gilbert, Belfast ; 
Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington; Mr. E. H. H. D’Aeth, Folke- 
stone; Mrs. Frank Hewitt, Thornleigh, Stoneygate, Leicester ; 
Mr. W. Johnson, Cheltenham; Mr. B. A. Barlas, Edinburgh; and 


Mr. A. G. Priestley, Christ Church, Oxford. 
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THE HOLDERNESS HOUNDS LEAVING KELLEYTHORPE 


Photograph by Mr. K. A. Plimpton, Beverley, Yorkshire 


COACHING IN THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT 


Photograph by Mr. C. W. Braithwaite, Bishop Auckland 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


EAST ANTRIM DRAGHOUNDS POINT-TO-POINT 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, County Down 


DIVING AT CEMMAES, ANGLESEY 


Photograph by Mr. Leopold Pickering, Stone, Staffordshire 
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COUNTY DOWN HUNT STEEPLECHASES 
Photograph by Mr. J. C. Gilbert, Belfast 


CAMBRIDGE EIGHT AT PUTNEY 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


PESHAWAR VALE HUNT 


Photograph by Captain H. A. Engledue, The Queen’s Regiment, Peshawar, India 


— 


GAFFING A TUNNY AT MALAGA 


Photograph by Mr. R. M. Thomas, Carmarthen 
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MEET OF THE HOLDERNESS HOUNDS AT CRANSWICK BAR 
Photograph by Mr. K. A. Plimpton, Beverley, Yorkshire 


AN INDIAN GOSHAWK 


Photograph by Mr. P. C. Saunders, 15th Sikhs, Fort Lockhart, Samana, India 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


NATIONAL HUNT STKEPLECHASES, CHELTENHAM 


Photograph by Caftain W. ]. W. Kerr, Prestbury Court, Gloucestershive 


FISHING ON THE RIVER AWE, ARGYLLSHIRE 


Photograph by Mr. John Lang, St. Boswells, N.B. 
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VALENTINE RACE MEETING, MALTA—SADDLING UP FOR THE FLEET CUP 


Photograph by Sergeant G. H. Cleaves, R.G.A., Fort Ricasoli, Malta 


EAST KENT FOXHOUNDS IN THE SNOW 


Photograph by Mr. E. H. H. D’Aeth, Folkestone 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


AUTUMN FISHING ON THE BLACKWATER, COUNTY CORK 


Photograph by Mr. Lewis Longfield, Ramsgate 


THE COTSWOLD MAIDEN HURDLE RACE, CHELTENHAM—WON BY LORD COVENTRY’S 
ROYAL BERRY 


Photograph by Mrs. Ernest Turner, Shipton Oliffe Manor, Gloucestershire 
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MR. FERNIE’S HOUNDS AT BURTON OVERY, LEICESTER 


Photograph by Mrs. Frank Hewitt, Thornleigh, Stoneygate, Leicester 


A BULL FIGHT AT FONTARABIA 


Photograph by Miss Constance M. Smith, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


NATIONAL HUNT STEEPLECHASE, CHELTENHAM 


Photograph Mr. W. Johnson, Cheltenham 


RUGBY INTERNATIONAL MATCH, ENGLAND JV. SCOTLAND, AT INVERLEITH 


Photograph by Mr. B. A. Barlas, Edinburgh 
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A YOUNG DUIKER BUCK BEING REARED BY A POINTER BITCH AT BULUWAYO 


Photograph by Mr. I. F. Davis, Budleigh, Wynberg, Cape Colony 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY CREW PRACTISING AT HENLEY 


Photugraph by Mr. A. G. Priestley, Christ Church, Oxford 
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THE WILLIAM E. GEDDES' 


“UTILITY” AUTOMATIC BREAKING 
For Breaking and TACKLE, 


Bitting Young Horses 
and Subduing Vicious Horses. 


There is nothing so humane and so effectual as 
this tackle. It makes a good mouth, good manners, 
good disposition ; it can be made adjustable to all 
sizes of horses. A colt broken in by this tackle is 
bound to have good manners. 

Its adjustability, as will be seen, will put a horse 
into a_ position, however bad he is, which will 
conquer him. 

The straps which run from the breeching to the 
bit can be brought up as tight as required. The 
strap from the bit to the withers is also adjustable. 
The overdraw check with the upper jaw bit holds the 
horse in a fixed position. 


The illustration is from a photo of Colonel Cody’s horse, which is neither a youngster nor vicious. This 
explains why all the straps are so loose. We have it on exhibition at this office. Mk. GEDDES himself 
will go any reasonable distance and put this tackle on to the horse and show its usefulness. 


* THE GEDDES MANUFACTURING CO., LIMITED, 
Horse Clothing Department, 17, Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 


The “UTILITY” HORSE RUG (patent 


Contractors to His Majesty’s Government and to the Mikado of Japan. 


MOST POPULAR HORSE Loi SPECIAL COLOURS AND 


CLOTHING IN EUROPE. huge wan SIZES 
MADE TO ORDER. 


oe, 


4%, 


ee) 


Sac 


oe, 


oe, 


TWO SURCINGLES 


AFFIXED. “UTILITY” BANDAGES 
i AND KNEE CAPS. 


STRAPS AND : 
ane. BODY BRUSHES. 
CHAMOIS SKINS, SPONGES, 
ESPECIALLY STAYED IN rd AND ALL 
EVERY PART. | STABLE REQUISITES. 


Private Colours, Crests, Monograms, and Full Suits, including Patent Utility Hood, 
made to order. We supply everything required in a Stable. 


The above illustration is a reproduction from a photograph of the “ Utility’’ Rug as it actually 
appears on the horse, showing the perfect fit and shape, and the impossibility of the horse getting 
the Rug off in the stable. Send fer 24-page Descriptive Catalogue (which gives rules for measurement). 


| The Geddes Manufacturing Co. 
17, FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C, 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ EDUCIBLE, LONDON,” A BC Code. Telephone: 1032 HOLBORN. 
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46, Piccadilly, W. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Batter. 


ESTABLISHED 1832, 


SPORTING HATS, 
TRAVELLING HATS, 
RIDING HATS. 


The New Sporting Hat—* The Raleigh.” 
In Fancy Tweeds and Frieze Cloths. The brim is well 
stitched, and will turn up or down. Spec dally suitable for 

Shooting, Motoring, &c. 1 


New Sporting Hat—** Sir Walter.” 
Prac ‘tical, comfortable, and sightly—*a good hat for shoot- 
ing.” The well-made stitche vd brim will turn ap or down. 
Harris Tweeds, l.ovats, &c., Ac. 


CHAMPAGNE 


cial Appointment to H.M. the King. 


OVER THE Wopyp 


LEATHER TRADES 
1892 
(EATHER TRAOES 
1802 


As supplied to all 
the Leading Regiments 
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W. WREN & CO 
BROWN BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, 
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